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REPRISALS 


HE situation in Kenya has deteriorated alarmingly. 
On Saturday at Thomson’s Falls there was the murder 
of Commander Meiklejohn and the wounding of his 
wife. On Sunday at Kirawara a police-party shot dead 
twenty or more Kikuyu in self-defence. On Monday com- 
munal punishment was ordered against the Kikuyu in the 
district where the Meiklejohns were attacked. Four hundred 
farm workers and their families (about two thousand people 
in all) are being sent back to their tribal reserves. New powers 
of arbitrary action to facilitate such communal punishment 
in affected areas have been given to district officers. They 
may now confiscate cattle and vehicles and close all shops and 
markets in the area for fourteen days. The Government may 
declare the seized goods forfeit and have them sold. The dis- 
trict officers may also make Africans evacuate their homes, 
and they may order squatters off farm, forest, or railway lands. 
If these powers are exercised wisely and with the greatest pos- 
sible restraint, then they may have the effect of forcing more 
of the active Mau Mau members into the open. If they are 
wielded blindly in reprisal for acts of terrorism, then they may 
make bitter enemies of the entire Kikuyu. Although the self- 
control shown by the majority of Europeans in the face of 
extreme provocation has been magnificent, there are those who 
urge still more drastic and indiscriminate action against the 
Africans, and their voices are becoming more insistent. One 
of them said on Tuesday in the Kenya Legislative Council 
that if the Government enforced its additional powers with the 
necessary resolution, communal punishment would mean that 
‘not a cow, bicycle, or goat would be left in a Kikuyu reserve 
today.” In reply to the leader of the African members of the 
Council, Mr. John Whyatt, the member for Law and Order, 
said that it was inevitable that some innocent Africans would 
suffer “ temporary inconvenience.” No doubt it is inevitable; 
such is the nature of the inescapable dilemma. But it is also 
realised by most Europeans in Kenya that the innocent Afri- 
can’s dilemma is still more terrible. If he informs against the 
Mau Mau, he will be murdered. If he does not, the Govern- 
ment may seize his belongings and drive him from his home. 


IN KENYA 


The Mau Mau murdered five loyal Kikuyu as well as Com- 
mander Meiklejohn at the week-end. Until the law-abiding 
Africans can be sure of protection by the Government, then 
it will be unrealistic to expect co-operation on any scale from 
them. The atmosphere in Kenya is now at its tensest, and Mr. 
Lyttelton was quite right to decline Mr. Griffiths’ suggestion 
that a Parliamentary delegation should be appointed now to 
visit that unhappy country. There will be time for such visits 
when some greater degree of order has been restored. The 
Europeans in Kenya themselves know little enough about the 
Mau Mau, and it would not help matters to have a group of 
M.P.s who know even less travelling about. The Royal Com- 
mission is another matter, and it is high time that its members 
were appointed and the enquiry begun. Meanwhile calm must 
be imposed upon Kenya, and that will not come about until 
Africans as well as Europeans are protected against the 
murderous attacks of Mau Mau. 


Whose Decision in Korea? 


The spectacle of Mr. Vyshinsky wiping out in a single 
speech all the hopes that had been gathering round the Indian 
plan for settling the question of the Korean prisoners may 
well have caused, as Mr. Acheson said, a moment of despair 
among the delegates at the United Nations Assembly in New 
York. Even those who have always regarded Mr. Krishna 
Menon’s efforts as certain to fail, or who have disliked the origi- 
na! dangerous assumption in his plan that the final decisions 
on the hard core of unrepatriated prisoners could be handed 
over to a political conference, must have felt something like 
disgust at the Russian delegate’s exhibition of mere legalism 
on a question concerning the life and freedom of many 
thousands of men. But could there be any genuine satisfac- 
tion even in Peking that proposals which the Chinese 
Government had at least not rejected outright, and which 
could well have opened the road to a satisfactory settlement 
of the whole Korean war, were so brusquely swept aside by 
Mr. Vyshinsky, who claimed that he was speaking for the 
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Chinese Government as well as his own? For more than a 
month now the Communist forces in Korea have been 
engaged in a new strategy which involves the loss of many 
thousands of men in the effort to take or hold very small 
areas of ground. It is true that these methods put the United 
Nations command in a rather awkward situation, since this 
is precisely the type of strategy that that command is most 
loath to imitate. But the Communist casualties are enormous. 
If they go on at the present rate for a few more weeks they 
will exceed the total of prisoners whose unwillingness to go 
back to China or North Korea is now holding up the whole 
armistice settlement. It is difficult to believe that, in these 
circumstances, the Chinese willingness to throw overboard 
every chance of agreement is quite as strong as that of the 
Russians, who are still not very deeply engaged in the actual 
fighting in Korea. And this fact alone makes it worth while 
for the United Nations to continue to try to work out a 
settlement plan. 


Iraq Follows Egypt ? 


The riots in Baghdad have come so soon after the opening 
of the Iraq Petroleum Company’s new pipe-line that they 
inevitably raise doubts whether this enormously costly 
installation is not as much a hostage to fortune as the Abadan 
refineries proved to be. These doubts are reasonable, and 
they will only be finally allayed if Iraq manages to get through 
the next three or four years without serious upset—for it will 
take this time before the increased royalties that are due to 
Iraq from her oil can be translated into visible benefits for the 
mass of the population. The riots themselves were, however, 
not directly connected with the status of the Oil Company. 
They were not even directly connected, as were those in 
January, 1948, with Iraq’s relations with the West. The 
sequence of events seems to have been that students began 
demonstrating to air a private grievance—the difficulty of some 
examinations—that these demonstrations quickly took on a 
more political flavour, and that eventually the usual mob, 
which in Baghdad is always ready for mischief, joined in for 
what it could get. On the other hand it would probably be a 
mistake to suppose that the ostensible political grievance which 
was being aired—the way in which the general elections should 
be conducted—arouses sufficiently passionate interest for Iraqis 
to risk their lives for it. It is more likely that the riots were 
a symptom of the wide dissatisfaction that exists in Iraq with 
the old generation of political leaders. When General Nureddin 
Mahmoud appeared on the scene he was widely acclaimed by 
those who saw in him the Iraqi equivalent of Egypt’s General 
Neguib. But whether he has the wish or the capacity to fill 
this rdle remains to be seen. 


Sunday in the Saar 


Nothing is more essential for the safety of Europe than that 
Dr. Adenauer and his Coalition Government should remain 
in power in West Germany at any rate till the General Election 
of next summer. Nothing is less calculated to ensure that than 
the completely undemocratic proceedings in the Saar, culminat- 
ing in the elections there next Sunday. The Saar, with its 
million inhabitants, down to 1919 was purely German territory. 
From 1920 to 1935 it was put under the League of Nations 
for a special reason. In the latter year it voted by a majority 
of nine to one for a return to Germany, and it remained 
German till the end of the last war. There is little doubt that 
the great majority of the inhabitants are German in sympathy, 
as they are by descent, still, but pro-German newspapers and 
pro-German political parties are alike banned. There is a com- 
plete economic union with France, which also has responsibility 
for the defence and the foreign relations of the Saar. So long as 
this continues nationalist tendencies in Germany, such as they 
are—and they certainly cannot be ignored, as the unmistakable 
trend to the Right at the Free Democratic Congress at Bad Ems 
in the past week indicates—will have admirable campaign- 
material in their hands. The Free Democrats, it must be 
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remembered are part of Dr. Adenauer’s coalition. He has 
declared, with full justification, that the German Government 
will not recognise the result of the Saar elections, conducted 
as they are under virtually totalitarian conditions. 
M. Schuman, to do him justice, has been doing his utmost to 
reach an agreement with Dr. Adenauer about the Saar, 
but the meaning of Thursday’s announcement of modifications 
in the economic covention between France and the Saar re- 
mains to be interpreted. The whole question is primarily a 
Franco-German affair, but Mr. Eden’s mediatory influence 
should be exerted to the utmost, and no doubt is being, with 
both parties. 


The Volta Scheme 


By any standard the opportunity for the profitable large- 
scale production of aluminium in the Gold Coast is too good to 
be missed. When every allowance has been made for the errors 
committed and misfortunes suffered in major British investment 
projects in the recent past, in Tanganyika, Persia and else- 
where, there must surely be enough genuine enterprise left to 
prompt at the very least a full-scale investigation of the possi- 
bility of extracting aluminium from Gold Coast ores with the 
aid of Gold Coast hydro-electric power. The combination 
of these two essential elements with the enthusiasm of the 
Gold Coast Government for new industrial and public utility 
development, the willingness of the British Government to put 
capital into the power-producing side of the scheme at Ajena, 
the readiness of the British Aluminium Company and Alu- 
minium Limited of Canada to finance a smelter at Kpong, the 
practical certainty of a continued rising world demand for 
aluminium and the need to produce more of it within the 
sterling area—all these things would make undue hesitation look 
foolish from a purely commercial point of view. The recom- 
mendation in the White Paper published on Tuesday that a 
preparatory commission should be set up to examine in detail 
the problems which will be met on the spot thus makes good 
sense whichever way it is looked at. It is not unreasonable to 
expect that difficulties will be uncovered. Climate and living 
conditions on the Gold Coast are against massive industrial 
development, the confidence of the new Gold Coast Govern- 
ment that a suitable labour supply will be available needs to 
be investigated, and the British Government and the aluminium 
companies need to be assured that the fruits of their efforts 
will not be destroyed by a political upset or by blind nationalism 
of the kind that brought the Abadan oil refinery to a standstill. 
But the difficulties will have to be formidable indeed to offset 
the enormous technical advantages of the new scheme. 


Transport Guillotine 


The accepted convention that the official Opposition should 
always oppose with vigour the use of the device of the 
guillotine to shorten the Parliamentary debate on important 
measures is a good convention, intended to safeguard the 
democratic practice of Parliamentary Government. All that 
it is necessary to make it not merely a good but a perfect con- 
vention is that, when the Opposition protest is made, the pub- 
lic, the House as a whole and above all the Government should 
listen carefully and try to remove the cause of complaint. It is 
simply not good enough to treat the whole business as a series 
of gestures to be gone through for the sake of form, particu- 
larly when, as in the case of the Transport Bill, the Govern- 
ment’s announcement that the guillotine will be employed 
during the committee stage is made even before that stage 
has begun. This is a new way of bringing this dangerous 
instrument into play, and it is not excused by the fact that in 
the past delay in the introduction of the guillotine has led to 
an undue concentration on the earlier clauses of Bills at the 
expense of the later. It should never be assumed in advance 
that debate is going to consist of mere obstruction by the 
Opposition. Above all, this should not be the assumption of 
a Government which has, by cutting down the committee stage 
to a mere seven days, itself automatically obstructed the proper 
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processes of debate on the subject of transport organisation, 
which has never at any time been thrashed out thoroughly in 
Parliament. From the very beginning the transport policy 
of the present Government has suffered from haste and lack 
of circumspection—so much so that the competence of the 
Government itself was at one time called in question through 
its very unsatisfactory treatment of this single question. Now 
that, through patient work behind the scenes, that error has 
been partly retrieved it is surely a bad fault to try to rush 
matters at the public and Parliamentary stage. 


Steel Gone Cold 


The interruption of this week’s debate on the Iron and 
Steel Bill, first by the emergency consideration of the Kenya 
situation and then by the counting out of the House, was 
symbolic of the whole steel nationalisation question. It is 
useless for politicians of either party to pretend that the 
electors are deeply moved concerning the organisation of the 
iron and steel industry, and many Members of Parliament, if 
pressed, would have to admit that their own interest in the 
subject is somewhat artificial, Apathy of this kind would 
have to be over-ridden, of course, if the steel industry before 
nationalisation had been in a bad way. But the facts are 
that the indusiry was expanding and prospering before the 
Labour Government’s Act was forced through, that its advance 
has been halted during the past eighteen months of uncertainty, 
and that it is only just beginning to recover. The purely politi- 
cal controversy about the ownership of the industry has done 
nothing but harm. To the extent that central control and 
direction are desirable they are adequately, and more than 
adequately, prgvided for by the Iron and Steel Federation and 
by the revival of the Iron and Steel Board which is proposed in 
the new Bill. In fact the main criticism of that Bill is that it 
includes under the supervision of the Board the founding and 
re-rolling sections of the industry which have hitherto been 
free. It has always been difficult to steer clear of the allied 
dangers of making too many concessions to the Socialists’ itch 
for control of industry and the monopolistic tendencies of the 
iron and steel industry itself. The Government is probably 
right in thinking that the Socialist danger is the worst, but 
since the Government’s own policy is dominated by a rational 
desire to give private enterprise a chance to work it might 
at least avoid hampering those firms who have so far not 
fallen within the clutches of the central control. 


The Siege of Na-sam 


In North-west Tonking the French have been forced back 
on to the defensive. Their foray, made in considerable 
strength, to and beyond Phu-Doan led to the capture or des- 
truction of considerable supply-dumps, where Russian lorries 
and ammunition were found; but the thrust failed to cut the 
communications of the Veit-minh forces to the south and the 
expedition had to fight its way back to the main defences 
of the delta, from which it had been launched. This left 
the rebels free to concentrate against the two remaining centres 
of French military strength in the Thai country, Laichau and 
Son-lam. It is upon the latter, or rather (for the town of Son- 
lam has been evacuated) upon the nearby air-strip of Na-sam, 
that the Veit-minh are now exerting an acute and increasing 
pressure. Na-sam lies in flat, open country and is believed to 
be held by the equivalent of one division. The French have 
a marked superiority in fire-power over their assailants and 
they enjoy—as long as the weather permits them to exert it 
complete supremacy in the air. In theory, therefore, the situ- 
ation around Na-sam, where their elusive opponents are for 
once concentrated on a favourable killing-ground, offers them 
good hope of reversing the trend of Veit-minh successes. But 
an air-field is an awkward thing to defend against adversaries 
who have got their tails up, and in the last analysis everything 
will depend upon the coolness of the French commanders and 
the staunchness of their troops. The coming days are likely 
to be critical at Na-sam. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE House of Commons seems to have reached a point 

at which it must abandon hope of being allowed by 

either of the great parties to discuss with any degree of 
detachment the merits of a Bill based on party dogma. On 
Monday the Government forced the House to limit the com- 
mittee stage of the Transport Bill to seven days, and thus 
clouded any prospect there may have been of a thorough and 
unhurried study of the problems of transport. The Govern- 
ment assumes that there never was any such prospect, but the 
future of the railways at least—the Bill does not propose to 
de-nationalise them—might have been examined with some 
care and with profit to the community. The Liberals certainly 
thought that if the Bill had to be guillotined twelve days 
should have been allowed for the committee stage. 

* * * 


1952 


Mr. Crookshank in defending the time-table naturally cited 
Labour’s use of the guillotine on the Bill that nationalised iron 
and steel, and indeed Mr. Herbert Morrison could only attack 
the Government with his hands tied behind his back. But two 
guillotines, though they may make for equality, do not make 
for liberty, and those who think that transport should now be 
considered more as a technical than as a political problem 
may be excused for despairing of the Commons and hoping 
that the Lords may do better. 

* w * * 

On Tuesday the Lords discussed the question of their 
ability to look upon legislation with detachment. Lord Samuel 
asked Lord Salisbury how soon the Government would call 
an all-party conference on the composition of the House of 
Lords. Lord Salisbury replied, as Mr. Churchill has done, 
that the conference would be called when economic problems 
were less urgent, but added that this might be sooner than 
some people supposed. Although the House of Lords in its 
present form has some advantages over the Commons it still 
suffers from a defect that Lord Samuel put statistically: “In 
recent years there have been twenty-five creations from the 
working classes, but what are twenty-five among eight 
hundred ? ” 

* * * * 

The difficulties that the nature of the party battle opposes to 
the technical study of some subjects are likely to be empha- 
sised when the House of Commons gets to the committee stage 
of the Iron and Steel Bill. The second reading—a two-day 
affair—was started on Tuesday and the first day’s debate came 
to an end because the House could not muster forty Members 
to carry on. For a debate on the second reading of a major and 
highly controversial Bill to die of inanition is quite extra- 
ordinary. (It is also incredibly careless of the Government 
whips: the second day’s debate had to be postponed until 
Thursday.) 

* * * 

There was an extraordinary cause. At the end of question 
time’ on Tuesday, Mr. Lyttelton spoke of the worsening of 
the situation in Kenya, and Mr. Griffiths with the support of 
the Opposition demanded the immediate adjournment of the 
House to consider particularly the disturbances at Kirawara 
at the week-end. The rules of procedure make it extremely 
difficult to secure an emergency debate of this kind, which 
interrupts Government business and the routine of the House. 
But on Tuesday the Opposition succeeded after the case for 
the adiournment had been pressed by Mr. Brockway, Mr. 
Clement Davies and Mr. Attlee. So it happened that the second 
reading of the Steel Bill was interrupted at 7 p.m. for the 
debate on Kenya and was not resumed until 10 p.m. By then 
the House had spent itself. Emergency debates on such 
subjects impose intellectual, moral and emotional strains, and 
members from both sides of the House left when Kenya had 
been discussed. Many members on the Government side had 
feared that a debate on Kenya at such a time could only make 
matters worse, but the Opposition did not force a vote and 
Mr. Lyttelton acknowledged the moderation of the speeches 
made. J. F. B. 
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COMMONWEALTH AND CORONATION 


HIS week the representatives—in almost all cases 

Prime Ministers—of the States that compose the 

British Commonwealth of Nations are gathered in what 
is still recognised by all of them as the capital city of the 
Commonwealth. Their primary and immediate business is 
discussion of trade and economic relations with one another, 
but it cannot be supposed that other matters will not engage 
their attention individually while they are in London. One 
of these must inevitably be the Coronation, for which prepara- 
tions, ecclesiastical, political, administrative and structural, are 
in full train, and the part the Commonwealth as a Common- 
wealth will take in it. At such a moment and in such a context 
the presence of the Prime Ministers may be an opportunity or 
an embarrassment. It would be the latter if any question of 
claiming rights for the Commonwealth in connection with the 
crowning of the Queen were permitted to arise. There is 
only one way, at any rate only one right way, to obviate that. 
The right must be recognised before it can be claimed, and the 
fullest participation in the Coronation ceremonies freely con- 
ceded before it can be formally sought. Precisely what form 
it should take is a matter to be considered. It is acceptance 
of the principle that matters, and acceptance of it is owed not 
merely to the several Dominions but to the Queen herself. 
She is their Queen, the Queen of Canada and of Australia and 
South Africa and New Zealand and Ceylon and Pakistan, no 
less than the Queen of England and the Queen of Scotland. 
It is a ceremony immense in its significance and its compre- 
hensiveness which is to take place next June, and nothing 
must be omitted that is calculated to signalise and symbolise 
its meaning. That essential end will not be achieved by merely 
according representatives of the Dominions high places in the 
Abbey. They must be there not as spectators of the ceremonial 
but as actual participators in it. 

It is fifteen years—next year it will be sixteen—since a 
sovereign was crowned at Westminster. As The Round Table, 
which in two successive issues has given a notable and necessary 
lead in this matter, pertinently points out, it is the hope and 
prayer of Queen Elizabeth's subjects that after next year there 
will be no other coronation in the present century. The greater 
reason therefore for making it memorable as no coronation 
before it in English history has been. Precedent, tradition, 
the historic heritage—all are of priceless value, but they are 
there to guide, not compel. Attention cannot be so exclusively 
fixed on the past that the limitless possibilities of the future 
are ignored. Humanity, General Smuts once said, has struck 
its tents and is on the march. That is profoundly true of 
the British Commonwealth, except that the Commonwealth 
has never ceased to march forward. Kipling’s 

Daughter am I in my mother’s house, 

But mistress in my own 
accurately portrayed the relationship between Britain and the 
Dominions as it was. Today all has changed. In the precise 
and formal language of the Balfour Declaration of 1926, 

Britain and the several Dominions are alike 
autonomous communities within the British Empire, 
equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in 
any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely 
associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 

Nations. 

Much has happened even since that declaration was first 
framed. The Commonwealth has expanded. Three Asiatic 
communities, India and Pakistan and Ceylon, have their place 
within it. More will yet seek and gain inclusion as soon as 


they attain full autonomy. The Commonwealth has been, and 
is being, transformed by steady and wise evolution. 

The Commonwealth representatives, then, can be present at 
the Coronation not as guests or spectators. They have as full 
right to participate as British statesmen or British ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, and much more than the great mass of British 
peers. The first necessity is to recognise that principle, the 
second to see how it can most conveniently be applied. Since 
the Balfour Declaration was approved only one Coronation 
of a British sovereign has taken place, and the circumstances 
in which King George VI acceded perhaps made it natural 
that the ceremony should follow punctually the traditional 
rites. Today it is different, and nothing could be 
more inspiring, or more pregnant in hope for the future, than 
that the coronation of a young and beloved Queen should be 
signalised by such considered and guarded adaptations of the 
Coronation ceremonial as to make it symbolic not merely of 
the historic past with all its inspiring associations but of an 
expanding future which, rightly regarded, can be even richer 
in inspiration. Whether the suggestion that the metropolitans 
of the Dominions, the Archbishops of Toronto and Cape Town 
and Sydney, should be enabled to take some part in the 
culminating ceremony within the sanctuary is practicable must 
be decided by those within whose province it lies. Whether 
one or other of the swords of State could be borne by a 
Dominion Prime Minister or Governor-General is a matter to 
be discussed in another quarter. In neither of such innovations 
would there be anything radical or anything incongruous with 
the sacred and traditional characteristics of the Coronation 
ceremony. To dismiss them as unworthy of consideration 
would be to stand rooted in past centuries instead of moving 
forward with the twentieth with all its infinite vistas. 

However all that may be, there is one proposal made by 
The Round Table which catches the imagination beyond all 
others. That is that the historic ceremony of the enthronement 
of the sovereign in Westminster Hall should be revived. It 
was Only in 1831 that it was discontinued, and then for no 
visibly good reason. That the Queen should be raised to her 
throne, in the splendid hall which dates from the second 
Norman king, by the lords temporal, and allegiance pledged 
to her there by their representatives and those of the Dominions, 
would perpetuate history no less than the ceremony in the 
Abbey, and so far from detracting from the unique significance 
of the latter would actually emphasise it by in some sense dis- 
tinguishing the secular from the ecclesiastical. It would, more- 
over, have practical advantages far from negligible. It would 
enable thousands of chosen spectators who cannot hope to gain 
access to the Abbey to witness a ceremony as historic and 
hardly less impressive. Its enactment in the Palace of West- 
minster itself would constitute a symbolism which no one could 
mistake. The Queen would drive straight to the Hall, by the 
processional route already decided; full facilities for the robing 
and other preparations would be available there; and the 
annexe to Westminster Abbey whose erection (at an estimated 
cost of £50,000) is being viewed with such widespread appre- 
hension will become unnecessary, for the Queen and her train 
would proceed on foot by a covered way the short distance 
from the Hall to the Abbey, and pass through from the West 
Door to the Sanctuary. All would be easy, simple, dignified, 
impressive. 

The objections can be foreseen. There is not time to make 
such departures now; is a country that can make an atomic 
bomb incapable of doing this ? It has never been done before; 
that is precisely the reason for doing it now. The double 
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ceremony would overtax the sovereign; it did not overtax 
predecessors not comparable with her in youth and vigour. 
The common man will not offer these objections; nor ought he 
to tolerate them. Here democracy, not bureaucracy whether 
ecclesiastical or administrative, has its rights. The Coronation 
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of Queen Elizabeth, by linking the dead past with the living 
present and the dawning future, can become as memorable in 
history as all men believe her reign itself will be. Let her be 
crowned worthily of the fealty of all her subjects in every 
quarter of the globe. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ORD SAMUEL, in raising the question of an 
all-party conference on the reform of the House 
of Lords on Tuesday, succeeded in eliciting from Lord 

Salisbury the assurance that such a conference would 
certainly be held, and perhaps sooner than was 
generally expected. It is a thousand pities that after getting 
so near agreement the all-party conference of 1948 broke up 
with nothing achieved. There was agreement that membership 
based on heredity should be abolished; that the House should 
be so constituted as to secure that no permanent majority 
should be assured for any one political party; that members of 
the new Second Chamber should be drawn from hereditary 
peers and from commoners who would be created Life 
Peers (Lord Simon is introducing a Bill providing for this), 
women being equally eligible with men. What the 
conference broke on was the length of delay the Lords might 
impose on legislation sent up from the Commons. The Act 
of 1911 provided for a delay of two years. The Labour mem- 
bers of the 1948 conference proposed one year, and that has 
since been settled by the Act of 1949. The Conservatives 
stood out for fifteen months. The passage of the 1949 Act 
undoubtedly changes the situation, and a new conference might 
well agree on a Chamber which without actually possessing new 
powers would possess much new influence and prestige. 
*x * * * 

I hope that the Conservative amendment to Mr. C. J. 
Simmons’ Bill proposing the establishment of a General 
Council of the Press by statute will be carried on Friday. A 
Press Council may be a good thing or a bad thing. The Royal 
Commission on the Press thought it a good thing, but made it 
perfectly clear that what they were recommending was a 
voluntary body, not a Council set up by an Act of Parliament. 
“We are recommending a voluntary body to be set up by the 
Press,” they say explicitly in paragraph 660 of their report. 
There are various unacceptable provisions in Mr. Simmons’ 
Bill, but the whole principle of it is bad. Let Parliament begin 
regulating the Press and the freedom of the Press will be in 
danger as it has not been in this country for years. It is 
significant that this Bill is being moved by a member of a 
party that loves controls. The Conservative amendment would 
put the whole thing on a voluntary basis. 

cad * * 

National Health Service patients are likely to be more 
vocal as a whole than pre-1948 out-patients in hospitals, and in 
some cases it is proper that they should be. Having attended 
a large hospital at 2 o'clock on a particularly busy day this 
week to have a minor ill inspected, because I was told that 
the afternoon session began at 2 and that therefore there would 
be no one in front of me to keep me waiting, I waited for over 
half-an-hour, and was asked to wait “ten minutes more” because 
the doctor had only just arrived. I did not wait, so I cannot 
say what “ten minutes” might have proved to be. The wife of 
a colleague who had to take her small son to another hospital 
was kept waiting two hours. There may have been good 
explanations in these particular cases, but I observed twenty 
or thirty people waiting, waiting, indefinitely during my 
abortive visit. The total amount of time wasted must be 
immense. I am not ready to believe it is all inevitable. 

* * + * 

The Middlesex Education Committee has acted very 
sensibly in proposing to send picked boys to Christ's Hospital 
rather than Harrow. Not (let me assure the Prime Minister) 
that I mean anything derogatory to the school on the hill. 
But if it is a question of giving a public-school education at 


public expense to a few boys who seem likely to profit by it 
it can hardly be held necessary to choose one of the most 
expensive schools in the country. The normal fee for boarders 
at Harrow is £345 a year, at Christ’s Hospital £203, and 
it would be difficult to argue that for this particular purpose 
Christ’s Hospital does not meet all requirements, particularly 
since very few parents of this category of boy opt for Harrow. 
Middlesex County Council boys have done (and no doubt are 
still doing) extremely well at Mill Hill. The fees there are £255, 
But I see the full Council has referred the proposal back. 
* * * * 

My assumption that the Latin version of the Lady of Riga 
included by Dr. M. J. Haarhoff in his Burge Lecture was 
original is evidently very much out, as a number of correspon- 
dents have been good enough to inform me. Like a great many 
other things, it had not come my way before. One letter seems 
to silence speculation as to the real authorship. The Latin 
version, writes Mr. A. Graham, of Edinburgh, was composed 
in his house about 1912 or 1913 by Mr. D. H. Peel, then 
a Rossall master, who was the author also of a number of 
brilliant Greek Limericks. Yet here is another writer saying 
he heard the lines in 1895. Anything earlier? (In the version 
I quoted projecta was, of course, a misprint for profecta.) 

” * K ae 

The riots in Baghdad must be causing the directors of the 
Iraq Petroleum Company some anxiety, for a large 
part of their fortunes is staked on the new pipe-line from 
Kirkuk in Iraq to Banias on the Mediterranean, a distance of 
some 500 miles. Last week I saw a film of the official open- 
ing of the Kirkuk end of the line by King Feisal. The film 
itself was impressive, but still more so was the light its 
presentation cast on the possibilities of modern transport. The 
guests invited to see it were received by Mr. H. S. Gibson, 
Chairman of the company, on Thursday. Two days earlier 
he had been present at the opening ceremony, and, I sup- 
pose, had brought the film back with him. Two days later 
he was attending another opening ceremony at the Banias end. 
Being in two places at once will soon become quite a habit. 

& * * * 

“Was Jesus Christ wrong? The argument for Plural 
Marriage for both sexes after seven years, with graphs and 
diagrams. Edward Wilson, M.D. (Non-Register).” Advertise- 
ment in the New Statesman. 

I like the designation. Watch for details of a forthcoming 
lecture on “Mahomet and Marriage” by Janus D.D. 
(Non-Register). 

* * * 

An interesting case of cause and effect. The Spectator on 
September 26th published an article by John Benn on the way 
to sell British goods abroad. The Spectator of October 17th 
contained a letter signed Philip Marsh reinforcing Mr. Benn’s 
article. A week or two later a lady in Baghdad who had 
read Mr. Marsh’s letter wrote to him mentioning that British 
boiled sweets arriving in Iraq are wrapped in thin, transparent 
wrappers to which (in that temperature) the sweets, of course, 














adhere. Mr. Marsh thereupon wrote to the Cocoa, Chocolate 
and Confectionery Alliance passing on the criticism. Final 
results still awaited. 
* * * * 
TODAY’S THOUGHT 
Be content to please a few: to 
please many is bad.—SCHILLER. 
From The Daily Mirror (circulation 4,000,000). JANUS. 
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South Africa: 
Some Facts for Critics 


By R. H. W. SHEPHERD* 


r is noteworthy that, while the chief political parties in 
South Africa are divided on the merits of apartheid, and 
also have serious differences on the method of handling 
the non-European peoples, all are in agreement that South 
Africa does not get justice at the hands of many overseas 
critics. Some of the grounds for this common contention are 
worthy of consideration by those who from a distance throw 
stones at the Union—or merely hold the clothes of them 
that do 
How many of the critics have pondered the implications of 
the racial composition of South Africa’s people? The 195] 
census revealed that there were in South Africa the following: 


Europeans 2,643,187 
Africans 8,535,341 
Coloureds (mixed) 1,038,766 
Malays . : 63,557 
Asians 365,542 


12.646,393 

Thus the Europeans are hopelessly outnumbered. It is 
admitted on all hands that the standard of living of the other 
races is lower than that of the Europeans. It could not be 
otherwise when about half of the Africans still cling to 
primitive ways and of the other half comparatively few have 
fully accepted Western civilisation. Thus it is contended that 
to give equal political rights—as is now frequently demanded 
and advocated—to non-Europeans would mean that Western 
civilisation would be swamped and the government of the 
country pass into African hands. The Europeans believe, and 
with reason, that Western civilisation is a precious thing, and 
they feel that it is in their keeping so far as Southern Africa is 
concerned, and perhaps even for much of Africa beyond the 
Union. The demand from Britons for universal suffrage to 
Africans leaves South Africans cold, particularly when they 
remember that Britain, after many centuries of Christian 
civilisation, did not consider her women—even the most highly 
educated—fit for the franchise till the year 1918. Nor does 
South Africa, in her anxiety to preserve a certain way of life, 
forget that Britain for long years protected her Protestant 
heritage, and still through the Sovereign’s oath protects it, by 
means of Catholic disabilities, 

Perhaps, however, South Africa’s chief contention is that 
her administrative measures are generally far kinder than her 
parliamentary battles on controversial matters like the 
franchise would convey. For example, there is no questioning 
the upward trend of wages for non-Europeans in recent years. 
Cost-of-living allowances also, which have been granted by 
proclamation most of all to low-paid workers, have transformed 
the income-position for hundreds of thousands. Scales for 
the lowest-paid workers make provision for a fifty-per-cent. 
addition to salary; the higher-paid salaried workers receive 
less in proportion, though their increases are also considerable, 
both actually and relatively in comparison with former days. 

South Africa asks its critics whether they are financing 
schemes for education and welfare-work with the same 
generosity as the Union. In 1924 the South African Govern- 
ment was spending £340,000 per annum on the education of 
Africans. The budget for the year April, 1952, to March, 
1953, amounts to almost £8,000,000. No previous Govern- 
ment has made so large a provision as the Malan Government 
Twenty-five years ago there was in Cape Province— 
the most advanced Province educationally—only one post- 
primary school for Africans. Today there are eighty. There 
has been an enormous expansion of education for non- 


is doing. 





* Dr. Shepherd is Principal of the well-known Lovedale Missionary 
Institution (Church of Scotland) in the Cape Province, South Africa. 
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Europeans throughout the country, so much so that the train- 
ing of teachers, especially for the higher classes, has failed 
to keep pace with the needs of the schools. 

The Churches and Government combined for the establish- 
ment at Fort Hare, Cape Province, of a college of university 
standard, the South African Native College. This was formally 
opened by General Botha in 1916. In 1924 it produced its 
first African Bachelor of Arts trained in South Africa. Now 
every year from fifty to a hundred graduate in arts or science 
at this university college. Some 2,000 Africans in all have 
obtained degrees on the same standards as Europeans from 
the four “ white ” universities, the University of South Africa, 
Rhodes University at Grahamstown, the University of the 
Witwatersrand at Johannesburg and the University of Natal. 
Thanks to the contributions of the Churches, but even more 
to heavy Government subsidy, the university course at Fort 
Hare, for tuition, board and examination fees, costs a non- 
European only £75 a year. Even towards these low fees some 
three-fourths of the students hold bursaries. 

It was only in 1898 that the first mission-hospital was 
opened in South Africa, at Lovedale. In recent years 
Government and mission-hospitals have been multiplied all 
over the country. More is being done today for non-European 
health than in any previous stage of South Africa’s history. 
Large non-European hospitals have been built in all the 
principal urban centres, principally by Government effort, 
while the missions have continued as before in rural parts. 

In 1903 the training of African nurses was begun. This 
involved a fight against prejudice of both black and white. 
To the black it was unseemly that a young, unmarried woman 
should perform the duties that a nurse must undertake. To 
the white it seemed an invasion by the incompetent of a sphere 
requiring mental aptitudes which only centuries of civilisation 
could produce. The battle has been won. There are today 
many hundreds of trained African nurses, a large number of 
them holding the same certificates as European nurses, though 
they write the examinations in what is to them a foreign 
language. There are at present some 1,200 in training. One 
Government hospital has no fewer than 400 student nurses. 

In recent years the universities of Cape Town and the 
Witwatersrand have opened their doors to a limited number of 
non-European medical students, while the University of Natal 
has founded a non-European medical school at Durban to 
provide training for non-Europeans to a standard equal to 
that of the’ other medical schools in the Union. The 
Government plans to provide annual bursaries for 102 students, 
to cover for each the full cost of training. 

Great strides have been made in providing the Bantu people 
with literature in their own tongues. Thanks chiefly to 
missionary efforts and the support of some universities, the 
seven vernacular languages used within the Union have all 
been reduced to writing, orthographies provided, and 
dictionaries, grammars, school-books, religious works and 
general literature published. Magazines of different types 
and some ten or more weekly newspapers circulate today 
among the Southern Bantu. 

A corps of African authors has been raised, and they have 
produced books of history, biography, fiction, drama, poetry, 
folk-lore and proverbs as well as religious and school books. 
Most of these are in the vernacular languages, but some are in 
English. In short, a literary movement of some dimensions 
has begun among Africans. Publishers prepared to deal in 
vernacular literature find a constant stream of manuscripts 
directed to them. How the movement is growing and African 
education spreading may be judged from the fact that one 
mission press sold in 1932 of its own publications 43,000 
copies of books, besides magazines, pamphlets, etc. Last 
year the total from the same press was 416,000 books. 

In the year ended June 30th, 1951, the Union of South 
Africa spent on old-age pensions for non-Europeans £224,400. 
On school feeding for non-Europeans the State spent £103,100 
in the same period. Africans received in workmen’s compen- 
sation £749,839, and in pensions for the blind £170,000. Many 
of these welfare-schemes were inaugurated in recent years, but 
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South Africa asks some of the members of the United Nations 
who are critical of conditions in the Union whether they, in 
their lands, are doing as much for the poor, aged and disabled. 

It must be admitted that there is another side to the South 
African story—poverty, scarcity of land, pass laws, colour bar 
and legal disabilities among the Africans. Of these frequent 
mention is made in books and other writings, and in this 
activity, it must be confessed, the present writer has taken his 
share. But a true balance must be maintained, and the facts 
given above, which cannot be gainsaid, make for a juster assess- 
ment. No good cause is aided by exaggeration or a one-sided 
view. 


Eccentrics at Sea 


By Admiral Sir WILLIAM JAMES 


FTER reading the recently-published letters written by 
Lord Fisher when he was a young officer, I wondered 
whether his genius would have been given play in any 

public service today, whether in this age of uniform planning 
and orthodox procedure a young man of very strong persona- 
lity and gifted with vision could force his views on reluctant 
seniors, and, if not, how the profit-and-loss account looks. 

Throughout his career Fisher was regarded by the majority 
as a stormy peirel, by many as a menace, and by a small 
minority as the saviour of the Navy. Yet even as a young 
lieutenant he overcame opposition to his revolutionary pro- 
posals. The torpedo was then scoffed at as a weapon of no 
importance, but Fisher wrote and circulated a treatise in which 
he urged its development, and the upshot was a request from 
the Admiralty to found a torpedo-school. 

When the battleship * Inflexible.. embodying all the latest 
inventions, was ready for commissioning, the First Lord, over- 
riding his professional advisers and ignoring precedent, 
appointed Fisher, a very junior captain, in command. Could 
these things happen today ? Could a junior admiral today 
sweep aside all opposition and bludgeon the Navy into giving 
priority to the development of the submarine, into accepting 
the water-tube boiler and into the building of the ‘Dreadnought’ 
which would make obsolete all existing war-ships ? 
Undoubtedly the answer is no. Fisher's genius was given full 
play because the Navy was still a Navy in which individuality 
was not suppressed. A Navy that endured, and indeed delighted 
in, the eccentricities of its senior officers would also endure the 
fancies of a Fisher, who to many was just another eccentric. 

The Commander-in-Chief, Pacific. who sent his shirts to 
England to be washed and covered his buttons with tissue- 
paper to prevent tarnishing at sea; the Captain who put on 
knickerbockers and a red coat to play an imaginary game of 
golf on the quarter-deck; the Captain who, to the dismay of 
his navigating officer, practised revolver-shooting at the patent 
log; the Admiral of a dockyard who in wet weather rode a 
donkey towed by his coxswain--these were some of the eccen- 
trics who were a source of interest and amusement to me and 
my messmates in my first gun-room. There were still some 
senior officers who followed their own sartorial bent. Fisher, 
I remember, favoured a special line in ties and white waist- 
coats. 

Normal officers, after serving for several years in small ships 
up African rivers or on coasts where Europeans were seldom 
met, often developed strange idiosyncrasies, and it was not 
until Fisher abolished all the small ships on foreign stations 
that the ranks of the eccentrics began to dwindle. Though 
their nuisance-value to their shipmates was often high their 
passing was regretted because they did add to the spice and 
fun of life afloat. 

There was no room for eccentrics or stormy petrels in the 
Grand Fleet of 1914. During those ten years of concentrated 
endeavour that had transformed the tranquil ocean “ police 
force ” of 1904 into an armada of dreadnoughts, fast cruisers 
and destroyers, naval officers had been moulded into one 
pattern. The efficiency of the Fleet had advanced by leaps and 
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bounds. There were strong personalities in the senior ranks, 
but no stormy petrels besetting the Commander-in-Chief 
with original ideas. The method of fighting a battle, to the 
last detail, was in the Battle Orders, and that was that. 

There were personalities and original thinkers in that vast 
number of junior officers, but in that highly-drilled, regulation- 
abiding, all-to-a-pattern community their views were never 
heard. An Admiral with whom | served thought it great 
impertinence for a junior officer to express views on tactics 
and “kindred subjects.” Beatty, with his three-buttoned 
monkey-jacket, was the sole sartorial individualist—and the 
last. 

All this is equally true of the other public services. The 
colourful personality, the original thinker and gaiety were 
slowly but steadily squeezed out, and today there is no room 
for them in the administration of the Welfare State. A 
humorous or invective-spiced minute on a docket is so rare 
that in a few hours it is being quoted in every corner of White- 
hail. Fisher was incapable of writing a dull minute. If, as I 
think is true, there is no room for a Fisher today in our stream- 
lined, uniform, docket-ridden, central-controlled public services, 
is his exclusion an advantage or disadvantage ? That is a 
debatable point. 

On the one hand the people of a modern Welfare State, 
who have added the device “ Safety first” to the national flag, 
every year grow more and more accustomed to a patterned 
existence and more and more resentful of any threat to the 
even tenor of their lives. On the other hand the country may 
be the loser if a junior official or officer, gifted with vision and 
a spark of genius, must remain dumb. But perhaps it is not 
possible to arrest the ironing-out process. The days when a 
young Fisher could first startle and then bludgeon his seniors 
into accepting a more enlightened policy are perhaps gone for 
ever: but there is something to be said for a little less chromium- 
plated efficiency, for a little more colour and gaiety and a 
little more opportunity for genius to express itself. 


When Edward VII was 
Crowned 


By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE (Late Provost of Southwell) 


IFTY years ago the Coronation of King Edward VII 

took place in very difficult circumstances. There 

were many reasons for this. To begin with, Queen 
Victoria had been crowned in 1838, so for sixty-four years 
there had been no Coronation. Consequently no one was alive 
in 1902 who had taken part in that ceremony. Everything 
had to be done de novo. The responsibility fell largely, as 
always, on the Archbishop of Canterbury, then Frederick 
Temple, aged eighty years. As it was my great privilege to 
be his domestic chaplain, I was well aware of the work the 
Coronation meant for him. The help of Randall Davidson, 
then Bishop of Winchester, saved the situation. 

But by far the greatest difficulty that arose was wholly 
unexpected, for only two days before the day fixed for the 
Coronation, June 26th, the King was suddenly taken ill, and 
had to be operated upon for appendicitis. The country and 
Empire was staggered at the news. All the plans and intricate 
arrangements had to be cancelled at once. We are now pre- 
paring for our Queen’s Coronation. And everyone knows 
how much has to be got ready well in advance, and 
when the day approaches we shall be keyed up to a high 
pitch of joyful expectation. So we were in June, 1902. Can 
anyone be surprised that there was consternation, when, almost 
at the eleventh hour, the Coronation had to be postponed 
indefinitely—and possibly even finally? For we could not 
but wonder whether the King would survive the operation. 

So unexpectedly did all this happen that they were 
rehearsing in the Abbey, on June 24th, with full choir, when 
the news reached them. So at once, as it was the very hour 
for the operation, the rehearsal became a Litany of Inter- 
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cession, and they sang ‘O God our help in ages past.” Now 
what was to be done with all the decorations, and the people 
from the ends of the earth? On June 26th all who had 
been invited to the Abbey were asked to go to St. Paul’s 
instead. “ The impressive Litany sung in procession, and the 
Miserere, coming at the beginning and close of the service, 
showed in what way we should try to take this national check. 
Every part of the Empire was represented—Colonial premiers 
and Indian princes—and most of the great religions of the 
world too. There was a line of distinguished Mohammedans 
just below where I was, in their turbans or other head-gear. 
One man, very fine to look upon, stood to pray. ... Mean- 
while the Abbey was left, desolate. empty, and silent.” So 
I wrote at the time. 

Mercifully the King did survive. Not only so, but the doctors 
were able to report such good progress that they thought 
His Majesty would be able to stand the fatigue of the long 
service in about six weeks. So the Coronation was again fixed 
—for August 9th. But the King would still be only in the con- 
valescent stage, so it was necessary to take every precaution 
by shortening the service. The doctors allowed only ninety 
minutes. There was to be no sermon, and no Litany, and the 
music was curtailed—but none of the ancient ceremonies could 
be left out. 

There was, however, a third difficulty to be faced. The 
service of the Coronation is taken by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Dean of Westminster, and at 
that time both were really too old. Frederick Temple, who 
was eighty-one years old, was rather blind and lame, and Dr. 
Bradley, the Dean, was very feeble: so the Sub-Dean 
took most of his part. It was otherwise with the Arch- 
bishop. He himself suggested that he should give up his 
right to anoint and crown the Queen to the Archbishop of 
York, Dr. Maclagan. This was a serious break with prece- 
dent, but the Duke of Norfolk, as Earl Marshal, wisely agreed 
to it, for this once only. It is not likely to happen again. 

The Archbishop has to repeat many words as he hands 
the emblems of royalty to the Sovereign. As the old man’s 
eyesight was weak, these words were written out in large letters 
on scrolls, to be held before him, so that his hands should be 
free for the ceremonial acts. These scrolls quite unexpectedly 
brought myself into the service of the Coronation. The Earl 
Marshal had arranged for a final rehearsal in the Abbey. It 
was most important that nothing should be left to chance, 
especially as the King was none too well. As the Archbishop 
was too old to be present at the rehearsal, I was told to be 
there instead, so as to be able to tell him of the latest plans. 

Somebody had to be made responsible for these unusual 
scrolls. The Earl Marshal said, “1 will ask a Bishop to look 
after them at the Coronation,” and then said to me, “ You 
take them on now for the rehearsal.” The rehearsal went 
so well that when it was over the Duke of Norfolk said, “ It 
must go exactly like that,”’ and then turned and said to me (to 
my great delight and surprise), “ That means you must be 
here, and take charge of the scrolls.” There was no precedent 
for an Archbishop’s chaplain attending on him at a Corona- 
tion, so it had to be decided what I should wear. “A King’s 
chaplain’s scarlet mantle and cassock ” was the decision. The 
official tailor, Mr. Adie, was present, and he measured me there 
and then in the Abbey. The resplendent robes arrived only 
the evening before the Coronation. It also had to be decided 
where I was to sit. There was no room for another seat in 
the Sanctuary; so I was given the lowest of the pulpit steps, 
and the pulpit was also a convenient place in which to keep 
the scrolls. Those who know the unusual position of the 
pulpit in the Abbey will realise that I could not have had a 
better seat. 

When the great day came I remember vividly arriving at 
the West Door of the Abbey clad in scarlet robes, with the 
special ticket: “ To the Gold Staff Officer in Block K. Pass 
bearer, the Revd. W. Conybeare, on to Chief G.S.O. instead 
of placing him in his seat in Block K. Edmund Talbot.” 
So I was taken the whole length of the nave, already crowded 
with people, through the screen, right along the choir, and 
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up the steps of the sanctuary. In the pulpit I found the scrolls 
which had been safely left over-night. I at once put them 
in the right order. How many times I did so I can’t remember, 
but very often, for if I handed the words for the sceptre when 
it should have been the orb—well ! I trembled to think what 
would happen. 

Sitting next to me was the Archbishop of Armagh, the only 
surviving Bishop of the Established Church in_ Ireland. 
While we were waiting. a letter, sent by special messenger, 
was handed to the Bishop of Winchester, the envelope 
addressed by the King himself. In it was a closely-written 
card in the same handwriting. It was to éxpress His 
Majesty’s approval that the words “for whose recovery we 
now give Thee hearty thanks” should be inserted in the 
prayer for the King at the opening of our Holy Communion 
service. Characteristically King Edward ended by writing, 
“ | hope it may be fine for the people.” 

It was fine, but sunless, so the Abbey was rather dark 
until the moment of crowning, when the newly installed 
electric light was switched on, with welcome brilliance. It 
was, of course, the first time such light had been used at a 
Coronation. 

[ sat watching the arrival of all the Princes and Princesses, 
who were right opposite to me on the South side. I have a 
vivid recollection of two young boys in sailor dress, the King’s 
grandsons, Prince Edward*and Prince Albert, as he was then 
called. Little did ‘1 expect the younger boy would one day 
be crowned. Yet so he was to be-—our greatly beloved 
King George VI, of blessed memory. 

Of the music I heard very little, because I was absorbed in 
what I had to do, and yet more because I was most anxious 
as to whether my beloved old chief, Temple, would be able to 
stand the strain. He had as his pages his two sons, Frederick 
and William. There, again, little did I foresee that the younger 
son, William, would follow in his father’s footsteps and become 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Yet so he was to be, to the lasting 
benefit of the Church. 

There were two alarming incidents. The first was when the 
Archbishop, kneeling on one Knee to do homage to the King, 
and finding he could not rise again, knelt on the other knee 
thinking that would enable him to rise. Naturally that looked 
like a collapse. The King himself graciously gave him his 
hand. With other help the old hero regained his feet. He 
then could sit, while the Prince of Wales did homage to his 
father and saw his mother anointed and crowned. 

The other incident was seen by only a few, but was alarm- 
ing enough. It is the privilege of the Dean of Westminster to 
administer the chalice at the altar rails to the King and Queen. 
Dean Bradley, being very old and tottery, stumbled on a 
step, and it was a miracle that he did not drop the chalice. 
He then forgot the Queen, and had to be led by Canon 
Armitage Robinson, the Sub-Dean, to her. Before the end of 
the year the Archbishop and the Dean had both died. 

It was a very great relief when the service was over. The 
King went at once for food and rest provided for him in 
Edward the Confessor’s Chapel. The Archbishop also left 
the Abbey that way. As he passed the King, His Majesty with 
his friendly courtesy said, “Go home, Archbishop, and have 
a good rest,” pronouncing the word rest with a strong guttural 
r, which was so characteristic of his way of speaking. So with 
a simple and royal gesture ended this sacred and solemn 
occasion. It had been a Christian act of worship and thanks- 
giving to Almighty God, and, thus inspired, our nation and 
empire faced the new century under new leadership. 

When Mrs. Temple got back to Lambeth, she found the 
Archbishop sitting in his chair, reading The Times as if there 
had been no Coronation. He had the power of putting behind 
him without further worry anything he had finished. But 
those who were close to him after the Coronation noticed that 
his zest for life was not what it was. He had crowned his 
long life by crowning his King. As someone put it: “ Born 
under the fourth George, he lived to crown the seventh 
Edward.” He died, two days before Christmas, that same year, 
eighty-two years old. 
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Making Money 


By GEORGE STAFFORD GALE 


N Tuesday the Queen in Council signed a Proclamation 
authorising the issue of the new coinage, which is 
likely to last for the first decade, at any rate, of her 

reign. The designs have been approved and the dies prepared. 
The first patierns struck from them have now become, by 
virtue of the signature, proofs, and on January Ist these proofs 
will become coins, legal tender, fit for the repayment of debts. 
Where they differ from the old the new coins will look better 
than the old, but for those who hesitate to pay 8s. for 7s. 43d. 
worth of new coins and a cellophane container it will not be 
until next summer that the first of the coins marked 
“Elizabeth Il” slide across the counter into their pockets. 

The Royal Mint, meanwhile, has already started making 
them. There are at least three ways of making money. One 
is the way of millionaires and is lamentably obscure. Another 
is the way of the State, by enactments and Orders in Council; 
this is equally obscure, but it never seems to cost anyone any- 
thing, provokes only an academic envy, and with public pro- 
priety as it is today, can be counted harmless. The third way 
is the simplest and at the present, with no nonsense about 
the gold standard and with silver being cupro-nickel, the 
cheapest and most fool-proof. It is the literal, mechanical way 
of the Mint. 

It is true, as Bacon said, that “ of great riches there is no 
real use, except it be in the distribution: the rest is but conceit.” 
The Mint takes some crude lumps of various metals, melts them 
down and pours out a stream of decorated discs. It needs 
a Government's decision to turn these into proper money, and 
to send forth the bright, glittering little objects into the banks 
and shops and the unsated and insatiable pockets of men. 
The Mint is not so conceited as to think it has created riches 
of any real use, but undeniably it has made money. 

This being, or rather endeavouring among its other ambi- 
tions to be, a metaphysical age, you can go to the Mint and 
extract other conceits than Bacon had in mind. Such might be: 
How apt that behind the clean and formal front of the premises 
(neo-classic is it? Certainly 1810) where records are kept and 
men and coins administered, should be this crude huddle 
of dingy factory buildings where money itself is made. The 
factory looks like a gasworks without its gasometers and 
wharves and retort-houses, or like railway workshops without 
lines and locomotives. Some such unmodernised and 
unashamed Industrial-Revolution brickwork, blackened and 
greasy; the same sooty and oily puddles on the floors; the same 
seemingly unaitended piles of produce (not engines or coke, 
but this time francs for Indo-China); and in the corridors that 
institutional dark-green paintwork up to chest-height, and 
thereafter buff. It does not seem as if they made anything 
in particular at the Mint now, or had ever made anything well. 

It cannot do you any good to see money made so easily, or 
stacked high in piles of wooden boxes. But it is probably 
good for you to see money made and handled like nuts and 
bolts or fancy buttons. It is bad to have your greed aroused, 
but look closer and those guineas are punctured pennies for 
British West Africa. You remember the piles of copper and 
nickel in the first shed, and virtue is comfortably restored. The 
Mint, you remind yourself, is only a factory turning out pretty 
little pieces of embossed metal. It must be something else, 
the Government or the Treasury or perhaps the imponderable 
broodings of the economic world, that makes wealth of the 
little pebbles. Except in the distribution there is no richness 
in them. And this the Mint very properly recognises. They 
will tell you there, unabashed, that the farthing is the only coin 
which costs more than it is worth to produce. The half-crown 
—most magnificent, in this impoverished and paper-infested 
time, of the Mint’s standard bulk-productions for the home 
market—is worth a few coppers. They do not say what coppers 
are worth; perhaps they are secretly measured against a 
handful of grain or quarter of an ounce of cough-drops. At 
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the Mint a half-crown is worth about threepence, exactly as 
much as two shilling pieces and a sixpence and exactly as 
much as the half of a crown. If you have a handful of silver 
adding up to the face-value of five shillings and sixpence, you 
have in your hand an ounce of cupro-nickel. 

From 1300 to 1810 the Mint was in the Tower, between the 
outer and inner walls: It is now just outside the Tower and 
also the liberties of the City. “ We are in Stepney and proud 
of it.” said the Deputy Masier. (The Master is the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; there is a strong historical reason for this.) 
Before the Normans came there were about seventy mints in 
England. Making money has always. been profitable, although 
befere 1925 you could extract one bargain by obliging the 
Mint to turn any refined gold ingots (the “ bar gold ” of com- 
merce) you may have possessed into sovereigns without any 
charges for making-up. Kings have kept strict control over 
the Mint since the Kings of Northumbria and Mercia and 
Wessex. The Tudors and Stuarts delighted in the fiscal tricks 
that could be performed by the Mint’s aid. The Treasury 
in recent years has been a fitting successor. The Mint has 
now a monopoly of British coins, but the Treasury takes the 
profit. For its foreign trade it competes with private mints 
here ([1.C.1. have one) and a few public and private mints 
abroad. The business of making coins is not so laborious or 
skilled as it was when Offa and his Mercians conquered Kent. 
The coinage of Offa (inciuding a new, silver penny) which 
the Canterbury mint then began to issue was perhaps the finest 
till the Tudors came. The time was roughly: that of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels; Offa had stayed in the Romanist court of 
Charlemagne; and Arab inscriptions were being known and 
copied. Coins were then made singly, from the hot metal. 
In Paris in the sixteenth century and in London in the 
seventeenth cut bars of alloys were rolled into sheets, and then 
punched into discs which received their final impression from 
screw presses. 

The manufacture of coins is still a craft, but one governed 
by machinery. Mrs. Mary Gillick is the designer of the 
Queen’s uncrowned effigy which will be on all the new British 
coins. From her the Mint received a plaster-of-Paris cast, 
perhaps nine inches in diameter. An incused plaster cast is 
taken from it, and on to this a metal cast of copper-backed 
nickel is grown electrolytically. The metal cast has now 
reproduced Mrs. Gillick’s original work. A mechanical reduc- 
ing machine, with a levered tracing arm scanning the cast and 
a cutting arm etching a smaller cast, in one or two stages pro- 
duces the final die to be used in making the coin. The alloys 
are prepared at the Mint, weighed amounts of metal being 
melted down and poured into moulds. After analysis, the slabs 
are then passed through rolling mills and annealing tanks until 
they become long flapping straps of metal. These are punched 
into discs, which then receive their impression from the obverse 
and reverse dies in a single fast motion. The coins are then 
examined, counted, packed and dispatched. 

But such an account has missed the point. They have not 
been making nuts and bolts or fancy buttons. These wooden 
crates you see, in disconsolate piles, under tarpaulins, are full 
of bullion, marked for Bolivia, Peru, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, 
Iraq, Libya, Burma. The strong-room here once had 
£7,000,000 of hard cash in it. You had seen two slender 
streams of yellow metal being poured into moulds. Might it 
not have been gold? You had seen a long battery of stamp- 
ing-machines. Might it not have been silver that came tinkling 
out of them? You had seen a vat churning thousands of discs 
around, whipping them like cream. Could they not have been 
sovereigns ? And, in a dark and secret yard, you had seen a 
consignment of coins, and the sacking had been partly torn and 
a box had been broken and there had been a pile of silverish 
coins. You had taken one and no one had seen you. But 
it was a franc, was it not, for Indo-China, and there had been 
policemen at the gates. And Bacon also said, “ The ways 
to enrich are many, and most of them foul.” So you put it 
back, and left the Mint to November, and the nickel to the 
people who know how to make money out of very little. 
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Smuggled Culture 


, AN INGLIS 
By BRIA GLIS Dublin. 


E Irish are a touchy people when it comes to reading 

about ourselves in newspapers and periodicals from 

abroad. We have not yet reached the stage when 
the sight of our dirty linen exposed to a neighbour’s view 
causes us only a mild amusement, or even gratification at an 
ability to enjoy our own discomfiture. But there are two insti- 
tutions which are exempt from the protective howl that goes 
up when their doings are noised abroad. One is the present 
Abbey Theatre, whose protective lease, it is felt, has run long 
enough. The other is the Censorship of Publications Board. 

Every month the Censorship Board issues a list of books 
that have been banned for indecency or obscenity. For the 
month of October, 1952, it excelled itself. Eighty-eight books 
were prohibited, including—it sounds better if they are read 
aloud 

Three Pair of Heels, by Neil Bell. 

The Sun Dances at Easter, by Austin Clarke. 

Doting, by Henry Green. 

The Good Soldier Schweik, by Jaroslav Hasek. 

The Walnut Trees of Altenburg, by André Malraux. 

Honey, Not Now, by Steve Markham. 

Hellbox, by John O'Hara. 

Glamour of Desire, by Alan Roscoe. 

Phoenix Rising, by Marguerite Steen. 

Young Man on a Dolphin, by Anthony Thorne. 

Hemlock and After, by Angus Wilson. 

Bedtime Blonde, by John Wilstach. 
—altogether a nice, all-round selection, with perhaps a little 
less emphasis than usual on the “ No orchids” school, which 
is usually represented by more lurid titles. (“ Hotsy, You'll 
be Chilled’ was a recent one.) 

The culprit who immediately catches the eye is that hardened 
old sinner Schweik, who has been lurking here undetected 
in English translations for over twenty years. The Censor- 
ship Board appears to have no statute of limitations; longevity 
is no protection from disgrace. Years after it appeared as a 
“ Penguin,” Miss Arnott Robertson’s Four Frightened People 
came under the ban, and Nigel Balchin’s Small Back Room 
suffered almost as belatedly. In the case of the Balchin it 
has since transpired that the Board was sent an American 
pocket-edition with a suggestive picture on the cover; that 
was sufficient. 

The way in which the Censorship Board works was dis- 
closed, not for the first time, in 1949, when one of its mem- 
bers, resigning, sent a statement of his reasons to the Press. 
He had apparently been anxious to obey the clause in the 
Censorship Act which enjoins the Board to have regard “ to the 
literary, artistic, scientific, or historic merit, or importance, 
and the general tenor of the book.” But so many books came 
before the Board that he found this was impossible. Books 
were sometimes handed round for the first time at the meeting 
which banned them, and his colleagues appeared satisfied on 
occasion to ban a book on the strength of a passage marked 
by the reader who had sent it in. 

As it happened, the resigning member's statement was a less 
effective exposure of the Board’s methods than the Board’s 
letter in reply. Not only did it defend the practice of judging 
books from marked passages, but it went further and boasted 
that on one occasion a book was banned before the Censors 
had had a chance to study it, on the strength of a denunciation 
which had appeared in an English Sunday newspaper. The 
Board's inability to supply a ruling under which it claimed to 
be acting—a ruling not found in the Censorship Act—was 
excused on the grounds of the imminence of the holiday season. 
The letter went on to explain that, if a Censor had not time 
to read a particular book, he would always have “ the opinion 
of his colleagues to guide him, in addition to a quick examina- 
tion during the meeting.” Finally, a statement made by a 
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Minister for Justice was quoted in defence of the Board's 
policy. “There are books which are blatantly indecent and 
known to be indecent,” the Minister had said. “ Should the 
members of the Board, for instance, be compelled to read every 
line of Ulysses, a book which has been universally con- 
demned ? ” 

The position is less bad than it sounds, because some years 
ago the censorship situation became so farcical that the 
Government had to intervene, to set up an Appeal Board. This 
consisted of a more enlightened group of citizens, who have 
since busied themselves unbanning books ranging from Brave 
New World and Shaw’s Black Girl to For Whom the Bell Tolls 
and The Cruel Sea. But the Appeal Board works under diffi- 
culties. It has to receive formal notice of appeal, with several 
copies of the book from the publishers; and the Irish market 
is not so profitable that many publishers consider the money 
well spent—especially as the reader who can afford to buy 
books is often in a position to get a copy from England 
smuggled in. 

Alternatively, an appeal can be made by five members of 
the Irish Parliament—a procedure which, it is to be hoped, 
will be adopted in the case of old Schweik. The unbanning of 
books, incidentally, is not well received by the Censorship 
Board. On one occasion recently it instructed its secretary to 
reaffirm its original conviction about a book which the Appeal 
Board had taken off the banned list—in a letter to the Press. 
It was as if a circuit court judge were to tell the judges of the 
Court of Appeal that they were all wrong to acquit a citizen 
whom he had convicted. 

It has now become apparent that the Censorship Board, irri- 
tated by the establishment of the higher court, is interpreting 
its duties more rigidly than when it was alone in the field. Some 
of its decisions have been astonishing. It banned Dr. Halli- 
day Sutherland’s The Laws of Life in spite of the fact that 
it had received the Permissu Superiorum of the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. Of two books by Irish authors banned 
recently, one became the Catholic book-of-the-month in 
America and the other the Catholic book-of-the-month in 
Holland. On the day that Graham Greene’s The Heart of the 
Matter was published, the /rish Times carried an advertisement 
quoting from a review in which Evelyn Waugh had called it a 
book which only a Catholic could write, and only a Catholic 
could understand. On another page of the Jrish Times was the 
announcement that The Heart of the Matter had been banned 
as indecent or obscene. More recently an English author wrote 
sorrowfully to the same newspaper to ask how it could come 
about that his book had been banned, when such was its pro- 
priety that it had been chosen by the B.B.C. for the series 
A Book at Bedtime. Nobody could enlighten him. 

Significantly, strictures on the Board have even appeared in 
a leading article in the Irish Press. The Press is the organ of 
Mr. de Valera’s party, and is not much given to criticism of 
that party’s handiwork. Nevertheless, it felt obliged to tell 
the censors that they were making public asses of themselves 
by banning the British White Paper on population. Such an 
action, the Press thought, could only bring ridicule on the 
country. And there lies the only hope of a change in the present 
system. No real demand exists for the abolition of censorship 
in Ireland—and, if an English visitor is inclined to scoff at 
our apathy on the subject, he is quickly reminded that there is 
no Official censorship of the theatre in Ireland, which is more 
than can be said for the theatre of a certain neighbour. But 
Irish Governments, and the Irish people, are sensitive to 
ridicule. They do not like the way in which the censors’ 
absurdities are pounced upon for use by the Northern Irish 
politicians, as justification for the continuance of the Border. 
They do not like having their legs pulled at Strasbourg, or 
other international gatherings, about the fact that much of 
the best work of the outstanding Irish writers of the present 
day, O'Connor and O’Faolain and the rest, cannot be obtained 
in Ireland. A few more lists like this last October effort, and 
who knows but that the Government may once again be jogged 
into action, unable to tolerate such nonsense any longer ? 
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The Grey Goose 
By RONALD F. GUNN (Edinburgh College of Agriculture) 


N winter there were no fish, but the burn did not lose its 
fascination. The pool below the bridge was like a flicker- 
ing fire, and if you stared long enough at the great foam 

bubbles drifting round and round the eddy under the over- 
hanging bank, and then peered down into the peaty depths of 
the pool, the rounded stones and the trailing weed took on 
strange forms, and the flash of sunlight on an old tin was 
pure silver. 

Lachie John hung motionless over the bridge staring down 
into the pool—half eagerly, half in fear—till the Cailleach 
began to take shape. Wispy grey hair straggled out beneath 
a dark shawl. Her face was vague and indistinct, except for 
the eyes which were hard and bright and burned up through 
the water like stars in a winter sky. Old Morag of the Hazel 
Wood. Lachie was not really afraid of her when he saw her 
below the bridge. It was in the darkness of his room when 
his father had blown out the candle and creaked his way 
slowly downstairs that he knew real fear. For then he would 
be out on the hill—watching the stags roaring on the crest of 
Sgorran Gaoith, or coming home from a fishing expedition to 
the Dubh Lochans—and suddenly it would be dusk and he 
would find himself standing by the ruins of the croft at the 
mouth of the Cailleach Burn. Then old Morag would be at 
his side, and she would lead him out into the moss, and a light 
would shine across the peat-hags, and the old woman would 
point to it, her bony hand outstretched against the sky. Then 
she would vanish into the dusk, and Lachie would set off 
towards the light at a stumbling run, but even as he blundered 
through the rushes he knew it was hopeless, for he sank deeper 
into the mire at every step, till he could go no farther and the 
bitter choking taste of it was in his mouth. 

Och, it was horrible. Lachie pulled the gate shut, re-twined 
the rusty wire round the post, and followed the cows down 
the road to the crofts. He had been thinking a lot about 
the marsh this last week or two—ever since he had heard 
Donald the shepherd tell his father that the grey geese had 
come to the loch. The coming of the geese always had an 
unsettling effect on Lachie. In autumn when he was working 
in the potato-ficld and the great skeins of grey lags came 
flying southward and he heard their strange wild music, he 
felt a terrible restlessness inside him that was both anguish 
and ecstasy. They were of another world, wild and free as 
the wind. 

The snow-clad peak of Sgorran Gaoith looked remote and 
fairylike in the moonlight. Lachie tramped across the field 
at the back of the croft with his father’s rifle slung across his 
back. It was bitterly cold. His father and mother and his 
sister Jean had all gone to the ceilidh in the village, but he 
had got out of it at the last minute by pleading a sore head. 
The rusty wires screeched through the staples as he squeezed 
through the deer-fence. At first the going was bad. He had 
to climb steeply up the hillside to skirt the gorge where the 
burn came plunging down in a series of foaming waterfalls 
and deep brown pools. A mile upstream the gorge opened 
into a glen, and the burn flowed more softly between the gentle 
sweep of heather-clad hillsides. It was fine easy walking now. 
The grass was white and crunchy with frost. Lachie was 
climbing out of the hollow beyond the sheep-fank when he 
saw the deer. In single file they splashed through the burn and 
climbed the opposite hillside. He counted thirty-seven as they 
crossed the skyline. 

The moorland gathered itself into a long low hill before 
merging with the marsh. Lachie wriggled over the crest. The 
moon was almost directly behind him. That meant he would 
have to make a wide detour, for he would have to get the geese 
against the moon if his sights were going to be clearly defined. 
It was very still. He heard the sudden whistle of a duck’s 
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wings overhead, and the low murmur of the geese out on the 
moss was like the sound of distant waves breaking on a shingle 
beach. The two lochans lay about five-hundred yards away. 
His best chance would be to work down the trough of the burn. 
That would get him well out into the middle of the marsh, and 
he could surely find a way through the peat-hags. But it 
would not be easy. A blackface ewe was grazing farther along 
the hillside, and he would have to move carefully to avoid 
disturbing her. 

It was sixty yards from the burn to the peat-hags. Lachie 
had worked half way across when the duck got up away to the 
left. He froze. A second later he heard the roar of wings 
as the geese rose from the lochans. He lay still while they 
circled and did not rise till the sound of their calling had 
faded into silence. A thin coating of ice had formed close 
to the bank. Lachie was crouching on a slab of turf which 
had crumbled from the lip of one of the bog-holes and had 
come to rest precariously some three feet down the steep 
slope, and he was freezing to death. The bank in front of him 
was white with feathers and droppings. 

Twice he had heard the geese approaching, but each time 
they had swung away long before they were anywhere near 
the lochans. He had lost all idea of time. “Tl count ten, 
and if nothing happens I'll away home.” He had reached 
twenty-nine when he heard the geese. This time they kept 
straight on. He huddled up as small as he could under his 


coat. They circled the lochans twice. Then they came low 
right overhead. “O God. O God. O God.” He was willing 
them to land. “Please God...” and there was a sudden 


thrashing of powerful wings and the splash as the heavy birds 
hit the water. Inch by inch he raised his head and slid the rifle 
over the bank. He couldn't quite get the nearest bird in his 
sights. He hitched himself another inch up the slope, and 
at the movement the geese rose with a great roar. 

Lachie lay for a long time with his face to the cold ground. 
When he looked up he saw three geese still swimming on the 
moonlit waters of the far lochan. The range was about 
seventy yards. He snicked the sights up. He was trembling 


with excitement and jerked the trigger wildly. Nothing 
happened. He twisted the safety catch. This time he took 


careful aim and a steady trigger pressure. The geese rose at 
the shot, but the left-hand bird fell back into the water with 
a great splashing. It was all over by the time that Lachie 
got there. The bird floated motionless on the water about five 
yards out from the bank. He waded recklessly in to retrieve 
it, shattering the ice, and was soaked to the waist. 

Going home was bad that night. He heard the faint clack 
of a dislodged stone behind him, and the stealthy swish of 
footsteps following him through the rushes across a boggy 
flat. The rifle was no good, for it was unloaded—and what 
good would a rifle be anyway ? The footsteps were coming 
closer, and he didn’t dare turn his head. He was across the 
burn when he felt the Cailleach just behind him. He dropped 
the goose and ran. 

The next day he was ashamed of himself and slipped off to 
the hill in the afternoon. He found the goose at the foot of a 
small cliff. The foxes had been at it and it was no longer 
beautiful, but somehow Lachie didn’t seem to care. He 
plucked one of the wing-feathers and pushed it inside his 
jersey and heaped a pile of stones on the mangled corpse. 

It was time for the evening milking. Lachie was leaning 
over the parapet of the bridge. A faint wind was moaning 
in the hills. Something white fluttered against the dark arch 
of the bridge. Three times the grey goose-feather was carried 
round in the eddy below the overhanging bank before it 
escaped into the main force of the current. Dusk was 
beginning to fall. Lachie walked slowly back along the road 
to fetch the cows up to the byre. 





TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 
Any notification of temporary address to which copies of the 
“ Spectator” are to be forwarded during the Christmas holiday 
must be received by us by Friday, December Sth. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N a paper presented last week to the Royal Society of 

Arts, Sir Leigh Ashton described with patient melancholy 

some of the difficulties that assailed a Director of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. The building allotted to him 
in South Kensington was, he said, one of the most “intractable” 
that he had ever known. This was an under-statement. Since 
the day when the younger Tredescant bequeathed to Elias 
Ashmole his “Closet of Curiosities,” there has persisted in 
this country a confusion between Art and Science, and this 
confusion, throughout the nineteenth century, produced many 
a congested agglomerate. When in 1857 the “Museum of 
Manufactures” was transferred to South Kensington from 
Marlborough House it contained, in addition to fine examples 
of the plastic arts, such incongruous exhibits as building 
materials, models of patented inventions, animal products, 
appliances for scholastic education and food-substances. The 
great gaunt galleries were soon over-crowded, and haphazard 
additions were constructed in 1862, in 1868, in 1872 and in 
1884. Finally, in 1899, Queen Victoria laid the foundation-stone 
of the frontage on Cromwell Road designed by Sir Aston 


Webb; behind this comparatively uniform facade were 
entangled the courts and galleries of previous decades. It was 


not then fully realised that knowledge is vast and that the 
flesh is weak. A museum in those days was a building in 
which the largest possible number of objects were ranged one 
beside the other in galleries as austere as any cathedral. The 
boots of the custodians echoed upon the tessellated pavements : 
the feet of the visitors dragged in weariness from room to 
room. The fact that objects of beauty were jumbled up with 
other objects that were merely curious or rare rendered it 
difficult to derive from the exhibits any detached aesthetic 
impression. We slouched away from the Victoria and Albert, 
our limbs aching with lassitude, our eyes strained, and our 
memories heavy as lumps of dough stuffed with currants and 
sultanas. 
* * * * 

The difficulty about art-experts is that they are unsympa- 
thetic to those who are not experts in art. Why should the 
massive majority of the untutored be pandered to by arranging 
exhibits in such a manner as to make an immediate appeal to 
their false and ignorant eyes? If people are bored by stone- 
ware or sgraffito, if they derive no pleasure from the con- 
templation of German cavalry pistols of the seventeenth 
century, then all they have to do is to stay away. To isolate from 
their companions a few objects of special beauty is to com- 
promise with scholarship and to vulgarise learning. I confess 
to a certain sympathy with this austere point of view; I do not 
believe that the appreciation of art or literature can be 
achieved wholly without tears. Yet surely there exists a middle 
way between popularising great works of art and preserving 
our collections in mausoleums for the specialist? It seems 
to me that Sir Leigh Ashton has discovered this middle way. 
His first action has been what he calls to “ mask” the more 
emphatic architectural features bequeathed to his museum 
by the designers of the nineteenth century. Realising as he 
does the mutability of human judgement and the variations of 
taste, he has not destroyed these relics, but merely concealed 
them from our eyes. The day may come when the fashion for 
Victorian decoration will revive; the “ masks” of Sir Leigh 
Ashton can then be removed and the heavy cornices and 
entablatures of 1862 can be ceremonially unveiled. I regret 
that I shall not live to hear the speeches that will be delivered 
on that occasion. 

* * “ * 

Sir Leigh Ashton, although by temperament as scornful as 
any Of his fellow art-historians, realises that he owes to the 
ignorant a certain sense of responsibility. He knows that a 
modern museum must be something more than a mere research- 
centre for the scholar or the student; that it must convey to 


the general public, if necessary by methods of segregation and 
emphasis, some conception of the best that has been produced 
in every branch of art. He has thus divided the vast material 
in his possession into two distinct categories, namely the 
primary collections and the study collections. “It is felt,” 
as the short guide book modestly informs us, “ that this re- 
organisation of the Museum galleries gives proper scope to 
both the educational appeal of the collections and to the 
scholarly approach to the material.” By a completely new 
arrangement, design, and above all lighting, of the show-cases, 
he has been able, not only to concentrate attention upon 
objects of special value, but to display these objects better than 
they have ever been displayed before. As a result we can today 
visit and leave the Victoria and Albert with a feeling of elation 
in place of that old burdensome feeling of ignorance and 
indigestion. What fills me with awe and admiration is to think 
upon the tremendous feat of memory, measurement and plan- 
ning that so vast a reorganisation must have entailed. The 
actual logistics of such an operation would have aged and 
shattered most general staffs. Yet the authorities of the 
Victoria and Albert have managed completely to transform 
their museum without conveying to the visitor any impression 
of violence, artifice or strain. Now that it has been accom- 
plished, it all looks so easy, almost so light-hearted; yet the 
difficulties must have been formidable indeed. 
* * * * 

I am, I suppose, a bad sight-seer, but I do enjoy seeing 
sights. Wher on a holiday abroad, the rapid, almost perfunc- 
tory, manner of my visits to foreign galleries has aroused 
comment and even disapproval in my companions. But when 
in London I derive pleasure and solace from short and 
frequent visits to one or other of our great galleries. Surely 
it is a good habit, and not a bad habit, to dash into the National 
Gallery for some twenty minutes every week for the purpose 
of seeing one picture at a time. Until the reformation under- 
taken by Sir Leigh Ashton, I used to find that the Victoria 
and Albert inspired me with feelings, not of pleasure, but of 
pain. How agreeable it is today to slip into that jumbled 
edifice and to consult the charming model in the entrance- 
hall which enables one at a glance to distinguish the primary 
from the study collections and to find one’s way to the case 
one needs. Almost immediately the visitor is faced by the 
room containing recent acquisitions, where objects of different 
dates and origins glitter in their show-cases like tiaras in the 
Rue de la Paix. A few steps lead him into the gallery of 
Islamic art where he can stand entranced in front of the Ardabil 
carpet, glowing fresh and wet with all the colours of a bowl 
of fruit. On and on he wanders through the centuries and 
the continents, startled suddenly by the Constable drawings, 
examining miniatures displayed as they have never been dis- 
played before. Then out again into the Cromwell Road, 
conscious that the sadness of South Kensington is not, after all, 
so very sad. It is not surprising that at such moments we 
should feel grateful to Sir Leigh Ashton and his gifted staff. 

# * * 4 


I am glad once again to pay my tribute to the Victoria and 
Albert. We are inclined to take our aediles for granted, and to 
grumble at them for the many inconveniences of urban condi- 
tions; it is thus only fair to praise those who do their jobs 
supremely well. “The liberating and purifying function of 
art,”” wrote the late Benedetto Croce, “is another aspect and 
another formula of its character and activity. Activity is the 
deliverer, just because it drives away passivity.” I am sure 
that frequent visits to a fine museum or gallery do produce 
exactly that effect. They “drive away passivity.” It is not 
only that we are refreshed by the contemplation of objects of 
lasting beauty; it is that we return to our own world, with its 
undergrounds and its zebra crossings, stimulated by renewed 
awareness. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


ART 
Dutch Pictures at the Royal Academy. 


Tue exhibition of Dutch painting at Burlington House is at once 
narrower in scope and wider in representation than that of 1929. 
Then many great masterpieces were sent from abroad ; this time 
only a dozen or so signal examples have been contributed by the 
national collections in Holland. The remainder, drawn from British 
sources, provides astonishing evidence of the wealth of art-treasures 
remaining in private hands in this country. It contains works hitherto 
almost unknown, even to students, and a number of paintings, of 
which Rembrandt’s large equestrian portrait from Panshanger is 
the most important, never previously exhibited. The Waverley Com- 
mittee’s recent report on the export of works of art quoted evidence 
that fifty-two Rembrandts left this country before 1913, and that 
at least forty-five more have been lost to us since then. Nevertheless, 
even though a handful are of dubious authenticity (for example, 
The Orator), there are no fewer than forty-nine Rembrandts catalogued 
in this show. The early Netherlandish paintings can be packed into 
Gallery I and with room to spare, but there are twenty-eight Cuyps, 
twenty-six Hals’, the same number of Ruisdaels, eighteen Van der 
Veldes, seventeen Steens and seventeen Jan van Goyens, sixteen 
Terborchs and sixteen Van der Heydens scattered among the 
** cabinet pieces ’’ of the petits maitres. \t is an exhibition, that is 
to say, not only of Dutch painting but of the changing taste of the 
seventeenth-, eighteenth- and nineteenth-century English collector. 

With the rise of the Republic and the growing wealth of the 
bourgeoisie, a demand arose in Holland for the realistic portraiture 
of the nation. With an unbelievable dexterity a school sprang into 
being, for whose sober materialism we have always felt special 
sympathy. The sea-battles and veduta paintings of the Dutch 


war-artist appealed to a nation of sailors; the piled opulence of 


still-lifes to a nation of shopkeepers. The wide skies of the 
lowlands accorded with our own Wordsworthian sense of nature. 
(Ruisdael, said Constable in his third Royal Institution lecture, 
** delighted in, and has made delightful to our eyes, those solemn 
days, peculiar to his country and to ours, when without storm, large 
rolling clouds scarcely permit a ray of sunshine to break the shades 
of the forest.*’) The seasons change ; the maids are kissed ; the 
boys bowl their hoops to school over the ice ; the gallant conver- 
sations echo in the clean, tiled halls; some play cards and some 
play the spinet ; men get drunk ; the sedate walk to church. With 
all this we have felt a kinship. 

Among the precursors in Gallery I are Mostaert, Lucas van Leyden, 
the Master of the Virgo inter Virgines and a Bosch Adoration, in 
which the peasants are peering and clambering on to the roof of the 
manger for a better view of the proceedings. Then Hals, eager, 
adroit, uneven, is shown in full range from the impressionist crudities 


of the newly-cleaned Fitzwilliam portrait and the Fisherboy to one of 


the big, group portraits from Haarlem. Terborch is handsomely 
represented in his simplicity, refinement and poetic objectivity ; 
Koninck by some fipe ** extensive landscapes ’’ ; de Hooch in great 
variety, including the curious and unusual Child with a Golf Club ; 
the wonderful Fabritius self-portrait from the Boymans Museum is 
here ; the Rijksmuseum has sent over Rembrandt’s great Sr. Peter 
Denying Christ and Titus as a Capuchin Friar to hang with most of 
the important Rembrandts in Gallery III]. Rembrandt’s first signed 
picture is at Burlington House, and unsuccessful it is, but also there 
are The Artist's Brother from the Mauritshuis and the noble self- 
portraits from Lord Ellesmere and Kenwood. From the Rijksmuseum 
comes Vermeer’s The Little Street, and from the Queen’s pictures 
The Music Lesson, placed by Professor Gowing in his recent study as 
the pivotal point of Vermeer’s career. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


THEATRE 


An Italian Straw Hat. By Eugéne Labiche, adapted by Thomas 
Walton. (Old Vic.)}——The Holy Terrors. By Jean Cocteau, 
translated by Edward O. Marsh. (Arts.) High Balcony. 
By Peter Ustinov. (Embassy.) 

THERE is more than a touch of high-class green-room rag about the 

Old Vic’s presentation of Un Chapeau de Paille d’ltalie in Mr. 

Walton’s adaptation. Both its charm and its clumsiness, discon- 

certingly intertwined, spring from the well-bred air of self-conscious 

zest with which the company goes through the motions of an 
unfamiliar game. If I were to use the word ‘‘ amateur,’’ I should 
not intend a libel upon Mr. Denis Carey, an inventive producer, 
nor upon the players: I should mean that this is something done 





for love, presumably, by a group of accomplished and delightful 
people. Their eagerness to please us as much as they please themselves 
is touching, but perhaps a little inhibiting also. Is there not.a 
suspicion of emotional blackmail in those frankly appealing glances 
from the stage ? Is one to pretend to a richer amusement than one 
feels ? ** Isn‘t it fun ?’’ say the glances. ** Aren’t we amusing ?”’ 
say Mr. Roger Furse’s settings and costumes, in restrained and very 
tasteful travesty of the ‘eighties in Paris (the period having been 
advanced by thirty years or so). ‘* What gaiety ! ’’ says Mr. Mark 
Lubbock’s music. ‘* Look, how quaint!’’ say Mr. Carey’s 
groupings after the style of antique photographs. And what do the 
players say ? ** Isn't it hot ?’’ says Mr. Paul Rogers, I can’t tell 
you how many times, in the character of Tardiveau, the decrepit 
cashier. ‘* Cavorting chrysanthemums ! *’ says Mr. Newton Blick 
as the countrified father of the bashful bride. ‘* Galloping 
gardenias ! ”’ 

The line of the farce itself is not unshapely, and one is by no means 
without pleasure in Fadinard’s frantic pursuit of the genuine Leghorn 
article—everywhere swallowed up in a cloud of misunderstanding, 
everywhere pursued by his bride and her bucolic family. The chase 
is generously diversified with vaudeville, and it is here, rather than 
when the purely farcical situations are being developed, that the air 
of self-consciousness is strongest ; it is here that one gazes glassily, 
as at some dear friend who has insisted upon performing an unsuitable 
party piece. But affection wins. The jollifications are led by Mr. 
Laurence Payne, Miss Noel Dyson, Mr. Paul Rogers, Miss Yvonne 
Coulette, Mr. Peter Finch, Miss Gudrun Ure, Mr. William Squire, 
and Miss Jane Wenham. 

- ~ ~ x 

The theme, or one of the themes, of M. Cocteau’s comedy is the 
inadvisability of confusing art and life. Esther Ledoux (Miss Fay 
Compton) is a famous actress, and her husband Florent (Mr. 
Ballard Berkeley) is a famous actor, and their happiness is untouched 
until an intense little chit called Liane (Miss Marcia Ashton) comes 
weeping into Esther’s dressing-room with the news that she is 
Florent’s mistress. The girl, herself an actress at the Comédie, is 
only play-acting, and this is soon revealed ; but her melodramatic 
intrusion has disturbed Esther’s serenity and good sense, and soon 
she is insisting upon bringing Liane into her household as a pupil 
and so upon forcing the girl’s little fiction into the realm of reality. 
It is a strange acquiescence on the part of one who has just been saying 
that ‘* the great thing about the theatre is that the dead all stand up 
at the end of the play.’’ Then, when the three-cornered relationship 
is uneasily established, we find Esther arguing, as William Blake 
would have liked his wife to argue, that jealousy is monstrous and 
that there really is no reason why she should not accept her husband’s 
mistresses and cherish them. But Esther is not so noble as she seems, 
for she is, in fact, seeing that Florent has one violent inoculation of 
infidelity which will cure him for all time. Arm in arm again, Esther 
and Florent watch the fierce little Liane, released at last from the 
régime that was driving her frantic, joyously preparing for her 
conquest of Hollywood. Here M. Cocteau chooses to act as propa- 
gandist for the theatre’s substance against the cinema’s shadows, 
and Liane stands for the cinema’s greed, vulgarity and publicity as 
compared with the theatre’s dedication, dignity and true fame, But 
this is beside the point, like the burlesque radio-interview episode 
which M. Cocteau introduces for good measure. It is an amusing, 
and frequently witty, comedy of its kind, and Miss Compton’s 
authoritative style is, as always, impressive. How good to hear that 
voice which neither loses nor blurs a single syllable. 

- 7 * Bo 

Mr. Ustinov makes one of his characters (the fanatical wife of a 
Nazi official) say: ** We have subjected our personalities to an 
idea.’ 1 should like to see Mr. Ustinov subjecting his fecund 
imagination to an idea once in a way and refusing his generous 
instincts the liberty he normally permits them. ‘He wrote High 
Balcony in 1946, and in a programme-note he says that it has not been 
produced until the present because ‘* it was always thought to possess 
a topicality which was too provocative at the time.’’ This, pre- 
sumably, because it portrayed Germans as human beings. It is 
unfortunate that managements should be so mealy-mouthed. When 
did it become a bad (or unprofitable) thing to annoy the public ? 
The play is set in a room of the German Legation in a neutral capital, 
the first act in the small hours of September Ist, 1939, the second and 
third acts six years later. Germany at the mad height of its power 
and in defeat is variously mirrored in this room, but these reflections 
lose some coherence by the liberty which Mr. Ustinov allows his 
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characters—especially the foreign secretary of Noland, one of whose 
lengthy and marvellously florid speeches in exposition of neutrality 
blows up the third act like a bombshell. Still, better too much 
inventiveness than too little, and there is no turning up the nose at 
intelligent dialogue these days. There are some fine performances— 
especially by Mr. Mark Dignam, Mr. Milton Rosmer, and Mr, 
Marne Maitland. TAIN HAMILTON. 


The Blue Lamp. By Ted Willis and Jan Read. (London Hippodrome.) 


WE have had ** the book of the film ** and ** the film of the book °’ 
and ** the film of the play.”” Now we have ‘‘ the play of the film **"—- 
a dramatised and stagey version of what was originally a rather good 
drama-documentary of London police versus young thugs. No 
amount of revolving the stage and accurately switching on and off 
the spots could conceal the fact that The Blue Lamp flickers a lot 
and almost dies as the movement of the story falls so far behind the 
shifting of the scenes. The whole thing is not a good idea, and the 
dialogue sounds infantile in a theatre. But there are some good 
performances, especially by Natalie Kent as the harrowed mother 
of a murderer crying out against the world he lives in; by Susan 
Shaw as the high-heeled floosie in the sort of suit that girls still wear 
east of Aldgate ; and by Edwin Richfield as the more convincing of 
the two amateurish crooks whose guilt is so clear to the audience 
while Jack Warner and his detectives bumble along in the dark trying 
to prove it. Gordon Harker, who has so often been the wrong 
side of the law, is a realistic and humane constable, and is killed 
off far too early in the play. As melodrama this is not quite strong 
enough for Leicester Square ; too many of the characters can be 
seen just around the corner, looking more convincing and more 
sinister without any grease paint. GERARD Fay. 


MUSIC 


(Sadler’s Wells.) 


SADLER’S WELLS'S decision to revive Saint-Saéns’s Samson and 
Delilah is even more mysterious after the performance than it was 
when first announced. There are certain operas, like certain plays, 
that only deserve revival for unusually outstanding performers. We 
have had several of them in the last few years—The Flying Dutchman 
and now Norma at Covent Garden—and Saint-Saéns’s opera is 
another. Even if there is, owing to the world-wide dearth of heroic 
tenors, no heaven-sent Samson, Delilah must at all costs be a singer 
with a richly dramatic and lyrically melting mezzo-soprano and an 
actress gifted with at least the average feminine ability to suggest 
the voluptuous siren, for whom national and religious leaders will 
forget their vows and their duties and be prepared to give their eyes 
and to lose their hair, if not their heads. Without such a singer, and 
at least a capable ** supporting *’ Samson, the opera loses its point. 

Much of the music of the first act is flat and academic, and almost 
all that of the third is hopelessly commonplace and inadequate. 
The crowd scenes, too, in these two acts need a large stage and 
chorus ; and elaborate scenery, costumes and ballet (for this is a 
French ** grand ** opera) will go a long way to disguise the poverty 
of the music. At Sadler’s Wells the stage and chorus are small, and 
there is no money or opportunity for great scenic display. Samson 
(Thorsteinn Hannesson) was apparently chosen for his large frame 
rather than for his voice or his dramatic ability ; he was singing full 
out most of the time, and it was not a pleasant sound or a convincing 
representation of a part which offers many opportunities to a fine 
singer. Jean Watson, who has shown considerable potential qualities 
as Ulrica-Arvidson in The Masked Ball both at Edinburgh and 
Covent Garden, has not the commanding voice or presence, the 
range of dramatic expressiveness or the voluptuous allure as singer 
and actress, to qualify her for the part of Delilah. She sang with 
taste and feeling ; her voice was pleasing, and she uses it with skill 
and intelligence. But it is the wrong kind of voice, and she is the 
wrong person for the part. 

The little remnant of Jews and the handful of meagre-looking 
Philistines, which are all the Sadler’s Wells stage will hold, gave no 
idea of a struggle between two opposed races and religions ; and the 
heady sensuality of Dagon’s cult, as opposed to the austere worship 
of Jahveh, was represented in Act | by a ballet of quite laughable 
inadequacy, though this was remedied in Act 3, where the temple 
dances assumed a suitably orgiastic character. Sadler’s Wells has 
few downright failures to its name, though it has often in recent years 
shown the ambition so conspicuously lacking at Covent Garden. 
The revival of Samson and Delilah was surely a mistake from the 
Start. 


Samson and Delilah. 


* 


Sir John Barbirolli has been the hero at Covent Garden this last 
week, inspiring the orchestra with an ardour and a delicacy, an 
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alternating passion and sweetness of tone and a vigour and precision 
of rhythm which have made **‘ his *’ Puccini performances memorable. 
In La Bohéme an Irish singer, Veronica Dunne, had not the size of 
voice for Covent Garden (how many singers have ?), but she sang 
with delightfully pure and pleasing tone, never forced her voice and 
on several occasions showed that in a smaller theatre she would 
make an attractive and unusually musical Mimi. Gertrude Grob- 
Prandl’s Turandot is a thoroughly efficient, without being at all 
a great interpretation of the réle. It might well be that, were she 
freed of her preoccupation with unfamiliar English words, her 
phrasing would gain in freedom and her whole interpretation in 
spontaneity. MARTIN COOPER. 


CINEMA 


Souvenirs Perdus. (Studio One.)———Forbidden City. (Berkeley.) 
Retreat, Hell! (Warner.) 

THE vogue for omnibus films has now, it appears, teached France, 
and in Souvenirs Perdus we have four stories loosely linked by four 
articles in a lost-property office—a statuette, a violin, a fur tippet 
and a funeral wreath. Starting feebly, the film gathers strength, each 
story adding bone and muscle until it finally emerges as one of 
M. Jacques Companeez’s bonniest babies. The first tale is senti- 
mental, and despite the fact that its protagonist is Mlle Edwige 
Feuillére, an actress who has only to say ** bonjour ”’ for the singing 
birds to hang their heads in shame, it is unconvincing, over-wistful 
and far-fetched. The second is a comedy starring M. Bernard Blier 
as a policeman and M. Yves Montand as a strolling singer, and this is 
a gentle frolic circling round the policeman’s love for a widow and 
the devices he vainly employs to gain her affection. It is light and 
charming. The third episode is macabre, the chronicle of an escaped 
lunatic’s night out, a night in which he not only revenges himself 
on those who put him away in an asylum but also, absent-mindedly, 
on Mile Daniele Delorme, a girl who befriends him. M. Gérard 
Philipe is excellent, more pathetic than maniacal, more terror-siricken 
than terrifying, an unhappy creature who in the short time at his 
disposal evokes a whole world of tragedy and lays it piteously at 
one’s feet. The Paris settings, the long deserted quays and Notre 
Dame vast and candle-lit, make an effective background with which 
to emphasise the loneliness and misery of two lost souls, and there is 
much here in M. Christian-Jaque’s direction that is admirable. 
The final course of this varied meal is, I think, extremely funny—farce 
at its Gallic best with lots of popping in and out of rooms and a 
hilarious funeral. Starring M. Francois Perier and Mlle Suzy Delair 
it touches off a number of sparkling fireworks. 


k * * 


The famous Dowager Empress of China is the central character 
in the first Chinese feature-film to be shown in this country, with her 
ineffectual adopted son whose desire to establish a new order in 
China was no match for the old lady’s determination to maintain 
the royal despotism of the status quo. The intrigues, betrayals and 
final tragedy are here told in sumptuous settings, a welter of golden 
dragons and concubines in spendid head-dresses, of thrones and 
jewels and indistinguishable war-lords biting the dust, of music played, 
it seems, On a glass screen. Slow and tremendously inscrutable, the 
film has, nevertheless, the fascination of the unknown, and it is 
impossible to leave it in case something extraordinary happens. It 
casts an esoteric spell over the senses, mystifying the ear and eye. It 
also paints a picture one can scarce believe of Imperial China only 
sixty years ago, so remote does it seem. Interesting and lovely in the 
face and clothes line, but on the whole a collector’s item. 


% 28 x 


** Retreat, Hell ! we’re just attacking in another direction,’” was a 
remark made by General Oliver Smith at Pusan. The film incor- 
porating this pugnacious saw is, as you might expect, yet another 
tribute to the U.S. Marines, brave men battling against untold odds 
in Korea and showing the usual amalgam of fortitude, fear and senti- 
mentality. Though ostensibly starring Messrs. Frank Lovejoy, 
Richard Carlson and Rusty Tamblyn, it centres most of its attention 
on noise. li is good for every one of us to be reminded that war’s 
hell assaults the eardrums first and foremost, but not all of us relish 
being practically bazooka-ed out of the cinema. You will be pleased, 
though, to hear that there appears suddenly, from nowhere, in the 
middle of the frozen Korean landscape, one Royal Marine. ** I'll 
be glad to assist,’’ he says, and seizes up a stretcher. He is looked at 
mistily, for it does a guy good to know that Britain has sent out a 
feller to help. But away with slush and on with the massacre ! 





VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


How didit 
happen? 





ERE IS A MYSTERY. How is it that a 
H newspaper of modest circulation, not 
even coming from Fleet Street, should be so 
influential throughout the world? By what 
magic has the Manchester Guardian become 
so famous a newspaper ? 

The answer sounds odd in these days of 
big battalions and screaming headlines. The 
Manchester Guardian has made its way by 
fine reporting ; good writing ; an eye for 
truth; and a tongue not afraid to tell it. There 
are no tricks or stunts in the Manchester 
Guardian. It relies upon intelligence, integrity, 
wit. 

The Manchester Guardian will never 
appeal to the millions. But more and more 
intelligent citizens, in London and in other 
big cities, are turning with deep respect to 
this unassuming and outspoken newspaper, 
the Manchester Guardian. 

If you have any difficulty in getting your 


Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 


MacMaster-Fulton 


The Manchester Guardian has been advertising widely to attract 
new readers, holding out as inducement its wisdom, wit and ** flavour.”” 
The Daily Mirror, with charming candour as to the character of its 
appeal, has advertised in the Manchester Guardian, offering its large 
circulation as an attraction to advertisers wishing to reach the ** mass 
market.’’ Readers were invited to compose an appropriate advertise- 
ment for either journal in any one of the following pairs, this to appear 
in the partner indicated: Observer/News of the World ; Scrutiny/ 
Economist/ 


Report by C. 


Radio Times; Financial Times/Daily Worker ; 
Tribune ; Daily Telegraph/Daily Express. 
Most entrants went for a more ‘‘ popular’’ paper advertising 


World an easy favourite, followed by 
the Daily Worker and the Daily Express. Only, with Scrutiny and 
the Radio Times was this reversed, and here entrants addressed them- 
selves to the Third Programme audience, fighting shy of the problem 
of commending themselves to listeners to the Home or the Light. 

In the selection of the prize-winners, the first considerations were 
of course wit and originality, 
any copy-writer’s code never to offend the susceptibilities of those he 
is wooing. Neglect of this principle spoiled many entries. The difficulty 
was to introduce the desired element of satire without sacrificing 
plausibility. (In this connection Marxist amorality was an advant- 
age to those who attempted the Daily Worker.) An effective adver- 
tisement also needs something of the unity of conception and con- 
sistency of working-out of a work of art. This too eluded many 
competitors. Among several good ideas buried in entries which had 
to be rejected on one or more of these counts I liked John Adams’ 
** Read the Observer, the paper with the Peeping Tom name,’’ and 
his ‘* ‘ Disgusting thug!’ Do you sometimes wonder about the 
life of the magistrates who say these words ? Statistics show that 
the Observer is read by more magistrates than any other Sunday 


in a less, with the News of the 


paper, ’’ P.M.’s ** Take the Observer and see how it feels to be not 
only an onlooker but a referee in the World Game,*’ Ian West- 
brook’s ** Are you misled by verbatim reports ? Change to Express 


Special Expurgateds for Train Talking Points,’’ and the Rev. A. 
Whigham Price's ** applying disciplined standards of criticism to 
the material discussed in programmes such as * The Critics’. ’ 
(Scrutiny). 

I award £2 10s. to Sheila Knowles, 
satisfying all the requirements; £1 10s. to Kenneth Lane for an 
Outstandingly witty, if not completely plausible attempt, and £1 
to Lakon whose otherwise excellent entry was marred by a 
touch of the wrong sort of snobbish snob appeal in the second para- 


whose entry came nearest to 
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graph. Honourable mention: M. Jordan, S. Shirley, J. R. Towns- 


end, R. E. Longrigg, the Rev. A. Whigham Price and P. Purser. 
PRIZES 
(SHEILA KNOWLES) 
‘No man’s light is good to any of his fellows.’’* 
The B.B.C. fully realises this judgement’s validity. Its organisation 


doesn’t necessarily endorse the values it disseminates ; it assumes the 
listener’s vigilance. 

Should you ask pertinent questions about the irresponsibility the 
Light’s emotional inadequacy implies, about the sophisticated common- 
place and cliché establishing the Third’s acz udemic respectability, about 
the quasi-critical speculation modifying Sunday’s pseudo-religiosity on 
the Home, you justify the Corporation’s assumption. 

You may justify ours too : not for nothing do you deserve our focussed 
attention. That doesn’t mean, incidentally, that we're satisfied with 
the range of our scrutiny. 

But we'd better in closing be quite explicit 

Ability to sustain the intention to formulate the pertinent question is 
less extensive than the mere intention : and, from a local point of view, 
we consider the concrete correlative of meaning well is a subscription to 
Scrutiny, Downing College, Cambridge. *Conrad. 


(KENNETH LANE) 
A Word to the Wise 


Those whose business interests render the Financial Times obligatory 
reading might consider whether those interests might be furthered by 
regularly reading the Daily Worker. 

No other journal has quite the viewpoint of the Daily Worker, which 
has no axe to grind but does claim to reflect the outlook of the more 
responsible element among the workers by hand and brain. 

There must be many instances where shareholders or directors pause 
before making decisions, to reflect on the possible reactions of such 
decisions on their labour force. Surely, to have a mirror of the thoughts 
and feelings of the moderates among the masses, brought daily to the 
board-room, would be of inestimable value in framing and presenting 
policies so as to ensure willing co-operation on the floor of the factory, 
and thus greater efficiency with its corollary of greater profits. 

Instruct your secretary to place an order today. 


(LAKON) 


What would YOU do if you won £75,000 ? 

Just think ! The penny points or treble chance might put you in the 
upper income-bracket any day now. How would you invest your 
capital ? A town house or a small place in the country ? Where would 
you look? A life of ease and cultured leisure ? How would you find 
your way about books, music, the theatre, the art-galleries ? The best 
places to eat and stay? Sober politics and world affairs? Public 
schools or universities for the family ? 

Are you a crossword fan? Interested in a puzzle with no tiresome 
alternatives ? Fashions with no compulsion to select? Tired of 
scanning the missing relatives and unclaimed money columns? Our 
personal ads have human interest too. 

Why not prepare for gracious living now ? 

Order the Observer, the PAPER YOU CAN TRUST. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 146 
Set by J. A. R. Pimlott 

Readers are invited to submit an extract from The Mad Hatter’s 
Christmas Party. Limit—200 words. Prize—£5, which may be 
divided. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition *’ and must 
be received not later than December 10th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of December 19th. 





Che Spectator, Movember 27th, 1852. 


Four persons have perished at Walton-on-Thames, by an accident arising 
from the flooded state of the country. Lilley, a labourer employed 
at App’s Court Farm, lived in a cottage not far distant: but to reach 
it he had to cross a moat filled with water which surrounds the farm: 
ordinarily there is a passage by means of an embankment intersecting 
the moat, but on Saturday the path was under water. Lilley, his wife, 
and a girl and boy, had been at work on the farm; at five o'clock 
they set out to return home, but the man went to the stables for 
a short time. Mrs. Lilley and her children reached the moat: the 
vessel that was to be employed as a boat to ferry them over was a 
beer-cooler, seven feet long, four wide, and only seven inches deep. 
While the family were waiting for the father, Jarvis, a shepherd, offered 
to ferry them across. The four entered the beer-cooler, and Jarvis 
used a long pole to push it along. Suddenly the people were seen 
struggling in the water, and the cooler was full of water. Assistance 
was obtained, and the bodies recovered; but life was extinct. 
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LLITERACY AND CREDULITY thrive in the semi-darkness of ill- 

lit villages in backward lands. Where there is no progress 

politically nurtured unrest progresses quickest. It is more 
than a metaphor to say that the diesel engine is spreading the 
light where there has been darkness and ignorance. With the 
diesel engine comes the means of electrification for poverty- 
stricken villages, the ability to irrigate and grow crops in the 
desert. Foremost producers of the diesel engine are THE BRUSH 
ABOE GRouP. In 1951 over 70°% of their production went to those 
parts of the earth most in need of diesel electric power. In India 


alone more than 20,000 dicsel engines manufactured by the 


EXPORTING POWER THAT 


THE 


BRUSH 
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Group have been installed in the last two years. Under the 
Group’s Tube Well scheme plans are already advanced for 
irrigation in the Ganges valley—an undertaking which 
will necessitate the construction of nearly 1,000 tube wells 
powered by srusi Asoe. In conjunction with the Indian 
Government BRUSH ABOE are conducting experiments in the 
electrification of remote villages. It is anticipated that these 
experiments will lead to far greater productivity which will 
eventually raise the standard of living in the under-developed 
areas of this great nation. Yet these are only isolated examples of 


the immense contribution of srusH ABOE to world development. 


WORLD MAY BE FREE 


ABOE 


GROUP 


/ 


. . . P } . Jing 
Diesel engines and electric equip ment jor use on land and se f iuced | 


MIRRLEES, BICKERTON AND DAY LTD + PETTERS LTD - J]. 


AND H. MCLAREN LTD * 


! by THE BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD., and ASSOCIATED BRITISH OIL ENGINES; 


THE NATIONAL GAS AND OIL ENGINE CO, LTD + HENRY MEADOWS LTD. 
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LETTERS TO 


Mau-Mau and Kikuyuland 


Sik,—Whilst I do not dispute Mr. Le Breton’s geographical location 
fertile and well-watered areas of Kenya, he is mistaken in 
sssuming that “the most fertile land is in the possession of the African 
“especially since the operation of the Land Ordinances of 1938. 

The two areas quoted by him, north of Nairobi and up to the 
\berdares and southern and eastern slopes of Mount Kenya, are 
occupied by both native reservations and European estates. Of these, 
the most fertile and scenic are the “* White Highlands,” situate as they 
the plateau sheltered by and beneath the snows of these 
mountains The Kikuyu reserves are split up into small holdings 
few above five acres in extent, yielding little more than a bare subsis- 
tence as shown by the stunted growth of their cattle. 

On the other hand the European farms and ranches run from 400 
acres to 4,000 acres with huge fields of wheat, barley and other crops 
and large herds of cattle. Furthermore Mr. Le Breton is in error 
when he speaks of “ possession” by African natives; they have no 
security of tenure, as under the Crown Lands Ordinance the Governor 
has the power to alter the boundaries of their land by proclamation. 
Finally may I ask why is it that we never hear of the Europeans 
suffering from land-hunger in Kenya ?—Yours faithfully, 

30 Braundton Avenue, Sidcup, Kent. STEPHEN MArTIN. 


oft the 


natives 


are on 


Sin,—In Mr. Stephen Martin’s letter, in your issue of November 7th, 
1952, he states: “ The facts today are that, whether it was intentional 
or not, these Ordinances (Crown Lands Ord. and N.L.T. Ord.) have 
resulted in the most fertile land being reserved for the Europeans and 
the least fertile for the natives.” 1 would like to say that, should | 
have been offered as a soldier settler, or even prior to these Ordinances 
coming into force, land in either the Nyeri Kikuyu Reserve, Kiambu 
Kikuyu Reserve, South Nyanza (Kisu and Lou Reserves) or Kipsigis 
Reserve, | would have unhesitatingly taken it, in preference to most 
of the land that is known as the White Highlands. Mr. Martin, stating 
that the Africans got the /east fertile, is quite incorrect. The richness 
of the soil and abundant rainfall make the areas I have exampled 
the envy of many a settler in this country Today, in these reserves, 
erosion and bad farming practices have ruined to a certain extent 
the fertility, but I reiterate this was not so when the areas in question 


were made into Native Reserves. I might end this letter as did 
Mr. Martin: “In the interest of truth and justice these facts should be 
published.”"—Yours faithfully, R. F. Davipson. 


Kiriurdu Farm, Ol Kalou, Kenya 


The Bishop of Monmouth’s Sermon 


Sin.—The sharp eye of Janus overlooked another point stressed in the 
ill-timed sermon by the Bishop of Monmouth. Why pretend that the 
Anglican Church was not Roman Catholic before the Reformation? 
Every schoolboy is taught that the Church of England was founded 


by St. Augustine and how Theodore of Tarsus bludgeoned the ancient 
Celtic Church into organised submission. Who sent these men and 
thousands more if it was not the Pope? And who built the ancient 


cathedrals and parish churches if they did not And whence did 
the Bishop receive his Apostolic Succession if it was not via Rome ? 
It was very much a Roman Catholic Church 

Moreover, if we must boggle at the use of the word “ Protestant” 
there is nothing for it but to invent a synonym for it, since the Refor- 
mation was not only very much of a protest; it was a national protest. 
Had it been otherwise, even Henry VIII would not have had his way. 
Not many were prepared to stand beside the saintly Sir Thomas 
More when he died for that in which he believed. 
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THE EDITOR 


And when the Bishop speaks with such lofty condescension of 
Protestants is it not a case of the pot calling the kettle black? In 
the eyes of Rome he is no Bishop at all. Some years ago when the 
Pope kindly received me in audience, the high official responsible for 
the arrangements gave me some special instructions: “ Will you please 
wear the collar as directed, and not a clerical collar, because His 
Holiness does not recognise the sect to which you belong.” I belong 
to the same “sect” as the Bishop of Monmouth. 

Many of us are getting tired of this unreality. It is deplorable to 
pray about “our unhappy divisions” when Bishops do their utmost 
to perpetuate these. Nevertheless, whenever we look overseas the 
prayer is being answered in the great and rising tide of Christian 
reunion; it is as spontaneous as it is irresistible. Even the Roman 
Catholic waters are rippling here and there. Against this even in 
episcopal hands Dame Partington’s broom will be of no avail.—Yours 
faithfully, G. WALMISLEY-DRESSER. 

No. 2, Old Coastguard Cottages, Barton-on-Sea, Hants. 


Sir,—Janus asks: “ It is convenient . . . to have a word which describes 
Christians in this country who are not Roman Catholics. What 
other word is there than Protestant ? ” 

The answer is that there is no other word, provided that we use it 
in antithesis to “ Roman” and not to “Catholic.” The thoughtless 
use of Protestant in the latter sense gives aid and comfort to Roman 
Catholics in that (a) we thereby forfeit the claim of the Church of 
England to be the rightful Catholic Church of this country; and (b) 
we concede the Roman claim to be the only Catholic and therefore 
the only true Church of this or of any other country in the world, 
The Bishop of Monmouth has done the Church of England a great 
service by his clear and uncompromising sermon in the Abbey on 
this matter. 

No doubt someone will have written to you, Sir, that the “ other 
word” is Anglo-Catholic or English Catholic. The former unfortu- 
nately suggests to most people an extremist party in the Church rather 
than the nature of the Church itself; the latter is less open to objec- 
tion, and one wishes that it might be widely used, as a true antithesis 
to Roman Catholic. 

But may I plead that, in face of the atheist hosts of Midian which 
prowl and prowl around these days, we should be content to call 
ourselves quite simply “Christians,” the truly operative word; and 
that, when we need to distinguish between the allegiances of Canter- 
bury, Constantinople or Rome, we should take ‘care to use words in 
their proper meaning.—Yours faithfully, Howarp Dosson. 

Huntingfield Rectory, Halesworth. 


“Is Shaw Dead?” 


Sir.—Is not the short answer to St. John Ervine’s question that 
Bernard Shaw will not survive because he was not sincere? He was 
a skilled controversialist, but he was more inspired by his desire to 
overthrow an adversary than to express what he really believed to be 
true. It would not be difficult to establish this from his own pen; 
there is hardly a dogmatic statement that he advanced on any large 
issue that could not be controverted from some other of his own 
writings. 

His Commonsense about the War must have been written with his 
tongue in his cheek, but it was published when our soldiers were 
dying in their thousands on foreign fields for ideals that they 
seriously believed in, and his indecent levity infuriated the British 
public in consequence. He wrote his /ntelligent Woman's Guide to 
Socialism, but he must have known that his arguments were invalid, 
for no leading State Socialist has ever accepted them. He allowed 
Frank Harris to write his “life,” which he himself edited, and this 
held up his mother to ridicule. He was none-the-less willing to live 
on her earnings—with a brief interval—till he was twenty-eight years 
old. He professed to be a religious agnostic, but one of his best plays 

«St. Joan—advanced convincingly the reasons for a religious faith. 
He condemned the possession of large personal wealth, but he left 
£300,000. Some-—but by no means all—of his plays were brilliantly 
controversial and challenging, but the foundations of them are easily 
overthrown 

He was a poseur and a self-advertiser, frequently willing to score 
a point at the cost of his self-respect. His published letters to Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell show that he was prepared in his correspondence 
to offer an unworthy criticism of his own wife. It is perhaps stating 
the case too highly to describe him as a charlatan, but his dialectical 
skill does not excuse his many personal failings. His writings on his 
boasted sexual irregularities—true or untrue—were lamentable. He 
was an artist in words, but quite unscrupulous in his literary devices. 
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136 THE 
Much of his work is already out of date, save in some repertory 
theatres, where adolescent audiences have always been attracted by 


its Superticial brilliance 


He has nothing to offer to the present generation of realists, who 
have long ago discarded his plausible opportunism.—Yours faithfully, 
ANGUS WATSON. 
Su lig f Chambers 2-4 B vy Var et Ne astle -on-T ying / 
“ . ” 
Attlee and Bevan 
Sir, was glad to see that two of Mr. Stockwood’s friends had 


dealt faithfully with the comments made by Mrs. Gardiner in your issue 
of November 14th; but I doubt whether cither of them really brought 
out the full measure of the service which Mr. Stockwood has rendered 
to the Church, and not only in Bristol, during the past eleven years. 
Let me illustrate this by reference only to two aspects of his work. 
As a parish priest he has built up from nothing what is beyond all 
question the liveliest “ east end” congregation in the City The great 
majority of the worshippers in his church come from homes in the 
surrounding streets, and they come fo worship. Mr. Stockwood uses 
his pulpit to preach not politics but the Gospel, though he leaves his 
hearers in no doubt as to what the practical implications of accepting 
the Gospel mean in daily life 
He is a member of the City 
is Safe to that there is no 
respected and trusted for his sincerity 


Labour member. But it 
who is more completely 


members of 


Council, a 
Councillor 
and 


say 
courage /) 
both parties 

Chere exists in the Council a group of men and women representing 
both sides who meet regularly for prayer and discussion as a means 
of enabling them to discharge their civic duties with a deeper sense 
of Christian responsibility. The existence of this group is due in the 
first instance mainly to his influence 

During the years in which he was Member for East Bristol Sir 
Stafford Cripps was one of Mr. Stockwood's closest personal friends 
and a worshipper in his church. Sir Stafford’s place has now been 
taken by Sir Walter Monckton 

When some of your correspondents have rendered a tithe of the 
service which Mervyn Stockwood has rendered to the cause of Christ 
it will be time enough for them to throw mud.—Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR BRISTOL. 


Bishop's House, Clifton Hill, Bristol 8 


Bannockburn 
Sir,—Sir Frederick Whyte’s article, on reindeer in Scotland, made 
the first suggestion I have seen that the Scots lost the battle of 
Bannockburn, or that Robert the Bruce went into exile after it. His 


signal victory united Scotland, and enabled her to recover after the 
devastation of Edward’s occupation. 

The statement that Scottish Nationalists look into the past is 
equally misleading. It is true that they study the past to get a proper 
appreciation of the present—a nation which forgets its history is 
like a man who has lost his memory—but they are looking to, and 
working for, a better future. They do not harbour hate against past 
enemies: they hope that all nations of the world may become free 
and self-governing, and in that state co-operate to build a better world. 
—Yours faithfully, Davip STEVENSON, 

(Secretary, Cambridge University Home Rule Society). 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


Place-Names 


Sirn,—Sir Henry Bashford’s article on place-names in Dorset and 
Wiltshire must have delighted all who know and love those counties. 
One does not look for poetry in a directory, but the list of parishes in 
the Salisbury Diocesan Directory (the diocese covers the whole of 
Dorset and the greater part of Wiltshire) would surely rejoice Sir 
Henry's heart. Let me quote a few: Maiden Newton with Frome 
Vauchurch; Whitechurch Canonicorum with Stanton St. Gabriel and 
Marshwood (to which Bettiscombe with Pilsdon is at present added); 
Owermoigne with Warmwell and Holworth; Sixpenny Handley with 
Gussage St. Andrew and Pentridge; Ebbesbourne Wake with Fifield 
Bavant; Milton Lilbourne with Easton Royal. 

[t was once my good fortune to talk to a group of parochial church 
councillors from five adjacent parishes nestling below Bulbarrow in 
Dorset. It was a memorable quintet—Fifehead Neville, 
Bryan, Stoke Wake, Mappowder and Plush.—Yours 

W. H. SAUMAREZ SMITH. 


the heart of 

Hazelbury 

faithfully, 
Church House, Salisbury, Wilts. 

a delightful tribute to Dorset 


Henry Bashford has written 
of poetic quality, may I point 


But as we are thinking 


Sirz,—Si 
place-names 
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out that Fontwell Magna is really Fontyell Magna—I am sure Sir 
Henry will agree that the “supreme poet ” showed a surer touch than 
your printer. There is as a matter of fact not a single Fontwell Magna 
anywhere in England. Is there, by the way, any other country with 
such a genius for whole families of names—Tarrant Gunville, Tarrant 
Rushton, Tarrant Hinton, Tarrant Monkton, Tarrant Launceston, 
Tarrant Rawston, Tarrant Keynston and Tarrant Crawford, for 
example ?—Yours faithfully, STANLEY GODMAN. 

Pipe Passage, Lewes. 


There Was an Old/ Young Man 


Sir,—The Latin rhyme of Professor Haarhoff reminds me of 
the limerick made up practically on the spur of the moment 
by Raymond Asquith, who like Dr. Johnson could make a rhyme on 
almost any name or word. I challenged him to make a rhyme on 
with near that town fifty 


Saxmundham when he was staying us 
years ago 
After a minute or two he said: 


There was an old man of Saxmundham, 

Qui habuit ventrem rotundum, 

He borrowed £5, 

From the Master of Hounds, 

And stoutly refused to refund ‘em 
—Yours faithfully, H. UNDERDOWN. 
Carlton Club, 69 St. James's Street, S.W.1. 


Sirn,—Puella Rigensis, as many others will doubtless tell you, is an 
old and valued friend. I think I first heard it fifty years ago, and 
it was then attributed to Arthur Sidgwick, Fellow and Tutor of C.C.C., 
Oxford. 
Here is another, not I think generally known. 

There was a young man of West Meath 

Who sat on his set of false teeth 

He leapt from his chair 

And cried in despair 

“T've bitten myself underneath.” 

Maethiensis—sed quis mihi credit ?— 

In dentibus falsis insedit. 

Exortus repente 

Clamavit “Quis dente 

Se ipse suo prius edit ? 
a Harrow master.—Yours 
HAMILTON FYFE, 


The author of the Latin version is—or was 
faithfully, W 
London, S.E..3 


Army Pensions 


I recently received the annual report of a tea company, in which 
I hold a few shares. Although the profit for the year and the dividend 
are reduced, it is proposed to make a substantial increase in the 
pensions of those of the staff in the East, who retired before the last 
an act of simple justice, to which there was, naturally, no 
opposition. Those who, like myself, have served the State, which 
should surely be a model employer, are less fortunate. My pension 
as an army officer, was assessed in 1926 at the rate fixed in 1920, and 
I have had no increase, although it was then stated that it should 
depend on the cost of living, which has risen nearly 200 per cent. 
A few days ago, I received a notice that, if I could sign what amounts 
to a plea of destitution, my retired pay would be raised by the 
munificent sum of £20 a year! 

I consider that I am entitled to an increase in my retired pay, and 
would not, in any case, sign such a declaration, nor do I think that 
the fundamental sense of justice of the British public would tolerate 
such an offer, if they were aware of it—Yours faithfully, 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL. 


Sir, 


war 


Bearded Tits 


Sir,—I am sorry to disappoint Lord Terrington on the matter of the 
bearded tit. In the notes which I drafted on that occasion I mentioned 
coal tits, remarking that they seemed to have more of a true beard 
than the bearded tits. The phrase proved rather too much of a 
digression, and I ran it through with a pencil. Unfortunately the coal- 
tit reference was deleted and bearded tit remained. I am sorry to 
say that, as far as I know, we do not get tne bearded tit in my 
locality. I apologise if I have raised hopes among ornithologists 
and for a careless bit of editing.—Yours faithfully, IAN NIALL. 
N. Wales. 
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The Reith Lectures (2) 
ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


The Wealdstone Disaster and Train Control 
CECIL J. ALLEN 
Injustice as a System 
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Reflections on the ‘ Eisenhower Earthquake’ 
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Soviet Museums : Ari with a Purpose 
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business man assess the potentialities of over- 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Frost makes the fire bright, they say. The fire was burning clearly, 
and the embers of the logs were bright, but if one sits by a wood-fire 
on a frosty afternoon sleep is certain, and so I went out. There was 
no mist. The stream in the glen frothed and rushed away. Up on 
one of the farms a tractor was buzzing along bringing in a load of 
swedes. A crow perched on the tip of a dead tree and cawed harshly, 
cawing three or four times in succession and then pausing before 
cawing again. Frost was in the air. I could hear sounds from places 
far away, the voices of some children going uphill to their home, 
someone splitting sticks, a pail being banged on a gate to bring in 
pigs or calves. An old man came slowly down the road. He had his 
hands in his waistcoat-pockets and his cheeks were red. We exchanged 
greetings and agreed that it would be a cold night. A flight of starlings 
rushed past, going over the hill and appearing as black dots against 
the sky in which a smouldering sun was setting. Refreshed, I returned 
to the log-fire, and in no time the effect of the cold air had worn off 
and I was dosing again. 
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MANY- 
Z The Giant Eel 

: 1B We have met three or four times up at the lake, and each time I 

< Its skin was “the length of a 


have heard the story of the great eel. 


oS door and two hand-spans wide.” The teller of the story haunts the 


by H A N S U Y I N ‘ water there almost as much as the heron. He wears an ancient hat 
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> 
r ; that is decorated with bedraggled salmon- and trout-flics. The lapels 
} of his jacket are pricked and torn into a fluff that surpasses that of 
‘A MANY-SPLENDOURED THING is what 4 the coarsest tweed—the sign of a real angler this. When we meet he 
has grown rarer than one could wish in the appre- EET tells me, “I fished here*more than thirty years ago. The perch were 
hensive obscurity of this era—an utterance of < bigger, the pike better. Had some great trout here too.” Invariably 
gratitude for the gift of human experience.’ : we come to that eel. It was caught by the owner of the derelict farm 
Edmund Blunden in THE BOOKMAN 2f 8] across the water. He took it with a trout for bait, and landed it by 
: the use of a spear. “ You can tell how big that eel was.” adds my 
‘With her unfaltering honesty, fine balance and 3 acquaintance. I gasp in astonishment, and he walks away, having 


said his piece. I have not seen him land a pike or even a half-sized 
perch, but I know that he has memories that put my catch to shame. 


astonishing feel for the English language she has 
written an outstanding love story. But while she 
never loses the thread of her heart's theme, she 
weaves it into the hectic, overcrowded background 
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“patie het aie val ely at 
2 I am indebted to Mr. E.R. Cobb for an account of a weasel’ 
3 she handles an eternal theme with power, insight “ attack on a Cat. The account its given in a letter from Mr. Cobb’s 
; : and unfailing artistry.” SUNDAY TIMES son who lives at Trumpington near Cambridge and is dated November 
; > a Sth. “ Yesterday, Bossy, our cat, which weighs 16 Ibs.. appeared with 
; ; *As a documentary writing, this is brilliant.’ : a weasel in his mouth. I fetched a spade and Bossy dropped the 
; > THE LISTENER < weasel which thea faced him on the lawn uttering loud cries and 
; 4 ; - Stas, } every now and then leaping up in his face. Bossy was backing away. 
; } ‘Here, ina A MANY SPLENDOURED THING : The attitude of the weasel threatening him was like that of a dog waiting 
$ : is a love Story, a ne story = a majestic scale, ; to jump at another in play, and its jumps took it about a foot in the 
3 > ron ye oo limelight two supertatively se air. I went quietly behind but it heard or winded me and looked 
; Hl SRCRGOES POSHTS. a ee yy over its shoulder and threatened and jumped at me in the same way. It 
;- > . > eo > > > ; y ’ . > 
3 > ‘The real importance of her book is the clear light 2 oa - he wrt: fel ae - ee > ~ 7 ———_ as ee 
; > it throws on the Chinese character. Nothing I have tpt a on on Pe mag bao E moghnpecens iy ae — os 
; > read has done so much to explain the personal a al the way they come back to have a second look when they have been 
$ - background of this complex and baffling passage SRS disturbed. It is not curiosity mastering fear but an entire absence of 
; H of contemporary history.’ OBSERVER 4 i fear anda cold courage that would do credit to a wild beast a thousand 
; Hf ae times their size. 
; ‘A true story of piercing beauty that deserves < — 
3 H attention.” Nancy Spain in the DAILY EXPRESS SEF: Pheasant’s Flight 
; > ~“ x . a As I was going up through the wood I saw something moving ahead, 
; | : ne of the finest pieces of writing to emerge from > f::| past the dying nettles, up among the elderberries and on across the 
3 > the post-war presses. The tale of her love affair is si slope beneath the firs. It was the cock pheasant, a handsome bird, 
3H} 42 most beautifully told, and her description of the Hi i that I first saw there last year at this time. In the spring he came into 
; | , colour and bustle of the Hong Kong scence is as ee the garden down below, bringing a hen with him. He did not stay 
2 ie good as anything of its kind the present reviewer SE] long with his mate, but deserted her, in the manner of his kind, in a 
3 Hl has read.” TRUTH 3H ete. . ee : | 
: : =F] week or two. She reared four or five young ones, and led them away | 
; ‘Alike as the story of a soul's adventure and as a at the end of the summer. The cock is back now, and will shelter 
; raw material of history, this is a book worth a here for the winter, I expect, for, apart from a poacher who slips over 
3 ; reading and reading carefully.’ BIRMINGHAM POST Z at dusk once in a while, no one shoots here, and we have decided that 
3 4 SES] the pheasant and his family are protected. As I went up among the 
: Ze trees in the direction the cock had taken, he found my presence unbear- 
4 A Book Society Choice SEE] able and burst up through the branches and went sailing down into the 
4 2 k:| garden behind me. He called as he went, advertising his whereabouts 
: 15s. net : to the valley. I watched him land among the cabbages. He was not 
H sakes é in sight for long. Like an arrow he sped up a row and disappeared. 
> : The cabbage-patch is in view of the windows, and no one could 
; JONATHAN CAPE : | trespass there without being seen; so long-tail is safe. 
; 4 $8] Forcing Rhubarb 
3 > HE] Rhubarb can be forced and an early pulling obtained if the crowns 
; ; 2 are covered now. A box with the bottom knocked out is useful, or 
7 B of whe obs obe ofr ohn ofr oe we stots ote cf ste ots vte obs ofr vty eve ete ote vv af ate ots ote ote abe ofa ae aise ote oe of even an old tin bath treated in the same way. Cover the outside of 
SEINE e: eee ; the “ box * with rubbish that will help to keep the heat in, and put on 
7 oe a lid to exclude frost. IAN NIALL. 
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Haig’s Diary 
The Private Papers of Douglas Haig, 1914-1919. 
Blake. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 25s.) 
Tue dust of controversy which once rose so thickly about the conduct 
of operations on the Western Front during the First World War has 
had time to settle. In editing The Private Papers of Douglas Haig, 
1914-1919, Mr. Robert Blake has wisely sought to avoid the 
unnecessary stirring up of old disputes. He presents the story of 
some four-and-a-half critical years from July 29th, 1914, to April 5th, 
1919, as Haig knew it and recorded it, without himself taking sides. If 
the new record—and much of it is now revealed for the first time— 
sheds new light upon old antagonisms, Mr. Blake approaches the 
fresh evidence as a historian and not as a protagonist. The diary, 
indeed, speaks for itself. It is written with complete and, at times, 
devastating frankness. ; 

The substance of the book, some 295 pages out of 369, consists of 
extracts from the diary which Haig wrote almost from day to day, 
together with passages from letters and other documents, and repre- 
sents about one-fifth of a total of some three-quarters of a million 
words. The task of selection from so great a mass of material, even 
though much of it deals with other periods of Haig’s life, must have 
been difficult. It has been excellently performed, and, in conse- 
quence, the editor has succeeded in preserving a sense of continuity 
which adds to the readability of the book. 

The extracts themselves are preceded, after a foreword by Captain 
the Earl Haig and a short preface by the editor, by an introduction 
which sketches, concisely yet adequately, the story of Haig’s earlier 
life up to the outbreak of the First World War, the political history 
of England immediately prior to and during the war and the general 
outline of Haig’s relations with the French. Such an introduction, 
aided as it is by brief summaries of events at the head of each chapter, 
forms a necessary framework to the picture presented by the extracts 
and is admirably done. A fourth section of the introduction seeks 
to draw a comparison between political conditions during the First 
and Second World Wars, with comments upon prominent personal- 
ities in each. Its connection with the general purpose of the book 
is not entirely obvious, and the book would have lost little by its 
omission. 

As Mr. Blake rightly points out itt his preface, many readers of 
his book are likely to find the most remarkable feature of the diary 
to be the light which it throws upon Haig’s own character. Haig 
was a man of whom it was extremely easy to form an incorrect 
opinion at first meeting. In the autumn of 1916 a young and very 
junior officer was brought back from his battery opposite the Vimy 
Ridge to do duty with Advanced G.H.Q. at Beauquesne. In 
accordance with Haig’s practice, noted in the diary, he was invited 
to dinner and then saw the Commander-in-Chief for the first time. 
The principal guest was Lord Milner, and, whether it was Lord 
Milner’s presence or for whatsoever other reason, almost the only 
contribution which Haig made to the conversation throughout the 
meal was to say that a certain then popular cartoonist ought to be 
brought out to France to make sketches of the troops. In curious 
anticipation of the mannerisms of another great soldier still happily 
with us, he said it at least three times. The young officer returned to 
his billet that night in a state of acute despondency. It was not 
until later that he learned the folly of judging by first impressions. 

As the diary indicates, Haig disliked speaking freely in the presence 
of anyone whom he did not know well and trust. He preferred to 
keep silent, rather than to run the risk that what he said might be 
misunderstood or misrepresented. He liked things to be in writing, 
and he rarely used the telephone. Also, and emphatically, he had 
an instinctive distrust of politicians as a class, though he could make 
exceptions when he had reason to do so. His reticence did not 
extend to his diary. In it he seems to have put down exactly what 
he thought at the time of men and matters. The diary shows very 
conclusively what those who came to know him well soon realised, 
namely that his silences were not due in any degree to slowness of 
mind, want of ideas or lack of decision. 


Edited by Robert 





Next week’s ‘‘Spectator’’ will be an enlarged number containing 
reviews of a further selection of Christmas books. Amabel Williams- 
Ellis, Marghanita Laski and Honor Croome will consider books for 
children in three different age-groups; Elizabeth Bowen and Sir Gerald 
Kelly, P.R.A., will review biographies of Arnold Bennett and the 
Scottish portrait-painter Allan Ramsay respectively; and Stephen 
Spender will discuss the Collected Poems of Dylan Thomas. 
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The book ends with some short extracts from the ‘* Memorandum 
on Operations on the Western Front, 1916—18,’’ a document which 
had been kept secret for some thirty years. As Mr. Blake says, it 
was prepared by officers of Haig’s staff and revised by him. Mr. 
Blake would not know that the original draft was written by a 
barrister, a Barstow law scholar who later took silk, in close con- 
sultation with General Davidson. Because of its candid references 
to the French, it was considered to be dynamite and was handled 
accordingly. It has long lost whatever explosive force it had. 
That cannot be said of the diary. J. H. BoRASTON. 


The Overmighty Executive 


The Passing of Parliament. By G. W. Keeton. (Benn. 21s.) 
Stupy of the modern British Constitution now centres less on the 
familiar doctrines of the legislative sovereignty of Parliament and 
the maintenance of the rule of law by the Courts than on the powers 
and pretensions of an overmighty executive. Its emergence, seen so 
long ago as 1888 by the alert eye of Maitland in his Lectures on 
Constitutional History, reluctantly admitted by Dicey in his final 
revision of The Law of the Constitution, has for the last quarter- 
century become the main interest of a succession of acute and forth- 
right critics. Side by side with the writings of Lord Hewart, Dr. 
F. J. Port, Professor Robson and Sir Carleton Allen, new leading 
cases have illustrated the problems which aroused their anxiety and 
indicated the difficulties encountered by the Courts in finding a 
solution. Professor Keeton, while not diverging far from paths 
opened up by his predecessors, offers in the two hundred pages of his 
book a clear and systematic guide to the ground they have explored. 
Based as it is largely on his articles of recent years, it sometimes 
shows over-hasty revision, tendencies to repetition and to lack of 
proportion and here and there a somewhat polemical tone. What it 
does succeed in doing, and it is well worth doing, is to bring home 
to the general public, with a vigour and directness which compel 
attention, the import of a constitutional process profoundly affecting 
the well-being of the citizen and the community and not yet as 
widely understood as it should be. 

The picture is boldly drawn. This overmighty executive legislates 
more plentifully than does Parliament itself, supplementing and on 
occasion amending statute law, occasionally even substituting its 
own motives for those of Parliament. It invades the realm of 
property, acquiring land at its own price, imposing its own charges 
on the land-owner, depriving the tenant-farmer of his holding, 
putting the trader out of business. Operating dummy corporations, 
as Professor Keeton not unjustly describes them, it annexes vast 
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sectors of the economic activity of the community, which it conducts 
virtually free from effective control. It endeavours to introduce 
retrospective action into a fiscal system which has converted taxation 
into an instrument not of social reform but of social revolution. It 
systematically deprives the citizen of the protection of the Courts 
and enmeshes him in a tangle of jurisdiction created by itself from 
which there is no escape, in which the differences between judicial, 
quasi-judicial and administrative acts become hopelessly obscured, 
and the ruling intention of which is to exclude what are tendentiously 
called purely legal factors, and force individuals into a social pattern 
from which no deviation is allowed. What is half-legal can no 
longer be clearly distinguished from what is illegal, and the overmighty 
executive forms a convenient bridge from the parliamentary to the 
police State. 

Professor Keeton is concerned more to diagnose than to prescribe 
acure. The title he has chosen—not to mention the decoration on 
the dust-jacket, which depicts the towers of Westminster swathed in 
winding-sheets of red tape—seems to indicate that the emergence of 
the overmighty executive is somehow associated with a decline in the 
role of Parliament. It is not easy, however, to assent to some of the 
arguments by which this view is supported : to accept as historically 
true that there has been an electoral degeneration from days when 
voting was an act of some personal significance and responsibility, 
and the elector immune from corruption; to agree that Cabinet 
control is quite so absolute as made out, or that the Lords acted 
mainly as a brake on over-hasty legislation. It is moreover no real 
indication of decline that Parliament should become the means of 
revolutionary change ; it has after all done some startling things in 
its time. Nor can one readily admit that there has been a conscious 
and successful bureaucratic conspiracy against it; few of the aims 
of the Fabians have been achieved in the full and systematic way they 
intended, and many not at all. The indictment is rather for excess 
of zeal in pursuing aims which, sometimes too hastily, have been 
assumed to be those animating the acts of the sovereign body, and 
in fulfilling the duties it imposed. 

It is, on the whole, hard to avoid the conclusion that, more than 
abdication by the legislature or conspiracy by the bureaucracy, the 
book suggests undue hesitancy by the judiciary to rethink in any 
fundamental way the problems created by the necessary development 
of the executive in the modern State—every modern State, for the 
problems are not ours alone. Opportunities of doing so have, as 
Professor Keeton shows, been lost. Tamely to surrender this branch 
of the law to a rival jurisdiction is not in the historic tradition of our 
nation. The challenge is in essence the same as in the seventeenth 
century, and government in accordance with the law is the principle 
to which both Parliament and the Courts must in the end respond. 
It may be that, as so often before, it is for those bred in the common 
law to give the lead. D. Linpsay Keir. 


Home Sweet Home 


The Art of Being a Parent. By Amabel Williams-Ellis. 
Head. 8s. 6d.) 

**CAN a parent make a good parent?’” Miss Naomi Lewis once 

pertinently asked, and Mrs. Williams-Ellis, with that inspired 

common-sense that marked The Art of Being a Woman, emphatically 

believes it to be possible. But—and this is where her good sense 
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lies—she is far from pretending it inevitable or even, in our society, 
easy, and in The Art of Being a Parent it is this problem of parenthood 
here, now, in our socicty, at this moment, that she has chosen to 
appraise. 

What is, of course, shocking, is that Mrs. Williams-Ellis’s attempt 
to set English parenthood in its sociological, even anthropological, 
context, should be the first in this particular field—the first, that 
is to say, written for the normal simple almost unread parents 
themselves. In fact this kind of knowledge should be a common- 
place. It is, as she writes, a duty to try to understand **what are 
the virtues of our Western way of life . . . and which of its faults are 
proving most dangerous,” to be able to **allow for the strength of 
social pressures,’ and to understand how very relative are all our 
concepts of correct behaviour. We should have acquired such 
knowledge as part of our ordinary education; it should not be new 
ground that Mrs. Williams-Ellis must break to show us how to apply 
this knowledge to the problems of parenthood. I should like to 
hear her disseminating it far and wide by media more popular 
than in these illiterate times a book can possibly be, for with a new 
book like this there is the danger that those who most need to read 
it will find the revolutionary concept of accepting absolutes as 
relative is too disturbing to be received and practically applied. 

But this is in no way to belittle the admirable work Mrs. Williams- 
Ellis has done nor the good and constructive approach to parenthood 
that she indicates, and if one doubts whether this book can be 
valuable to those who so badly need it, the fault lies with our educa- 
tional system in a wider sense than mere schooling. But it may be 
that The Art of Being a Parent will become a pioneer of reform. 
Certainly it is reasonably enough priced and attractively enough 
written to suggest that top forms in girls’ schools would be a very 
good place to start reading it. MARGHANITA LASKI, 


A Writer’s Journals 


The Denton Welch Journals. 

Hamilton. 15s.) 
THE story of Denton Welch’s life and death must by now be well 
known. He was born in Shanghai in 1915, the youngest of three 
brothers in a well-to-do English merchant’s family. His mother, 
a New Englander and a Christian Scientist, died when he was eleven. 
After a few melancholy terms at Repton, he became an art-student 
at Goldsmith’s College. On the Whit Monday of 1935 he was 
knocked from his bicycle by a woman motorist and very seriously 
injured. After a year or two of hospitals and nursing-homes he made 
a remarkable recovery, and lived almost normally for several years. 
Having made no mark as a painter, he began at twenty-five to write 
prose, and soon earned a considerable reputation as a novelist in a 
genre which he made his own. But soon his health worsened 
rapidly, and during the last years of his life he was in almost con- 
tinuous pain. He died in 1948 at the age of thirty-three. Only two 
of his books had then been published. 

The Journals, edited by Jocelyn Brooke, is the fourth posthumous 
book of Denton Welch. It runs to some 80,000 words. The 
original manuscript, written in nineteen paper-covered exercise 
books, each decorated with characteristic Denton Welch drawings, 
contains nearly 150,000 words. The work of the editor cannot have 
been easy. Even the manuscript journal was not complete, for 
Denton Welch destroyed his earliest volumes in a moment of despair. 

The surviving Journals begin in the middle of a sentence of an 
entry dated July 10th, 1942: **....and then we all met at Pens- 
hurst ; I and Maurice and Filthy Freddie, R.A.F.’’ Since I am the 
** Maurice ’’ referred to I, also, can recall that day. It was an 
important time in Denton Welch’s life, for it marked the beginning 
of his success as a writer. He had just received his first ** accept- 
ance ’’ of a manuscript ; Mr. Connolly had taken a piece he had 
written on Sickert for Horizon. Two months later Denton Welch 
recorded a ** day of miracles."’ More manuscripts were accepted, 
and there came ** a beautiful, generous, deliriously exciting letter ’” 
from Miss Edith Sitwell ‘* telling me how much she and her brother 
Osbert enjoyed the Sickert article. How they * laughed till they 
cried.” How one thing was clear, and that was I was a born writer | "* 

Soon afterwards he found himself at the Reform Club with Mr. 
Herbert Read, discussing the publication of his first book Maiden 
Voyage. An entry in the Journals explains that Denton Welch had 
originally proposed to write ‘* an autobiography from my birth.”’ 
This ** lapsed.’’ Then reading Mr. Ackerley’s Hindov Holiday 
prompted him to attempt a book ‘* that began with my running 
away from Repton and ended in China.’’ He continues: ** Every 
morning after that I stayed in bed and wrote from breakfast to lunch 
time, sometimes two, sometimes three, sometimes four hours, It 
gave me a serenity which I had not had since childhood.”’ 


Edited by Jocelyn Brooke. (Hamish 
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INTRODUCING EAST AFRICA 


Mrs. Mona Macmillan, the author of INTRODUCING 
EAST AFRICA, published by Faber & Faber, has had 
her attention drawn to the fact that in that book 
she wrongly ascribed to Mr. E. F. Hitchcock, C.B.E., 
of Tanganyika certain opinions concerning the consti- 
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His later works were not so fluently composed. For, as he became 
more ill, the physical labour of writing became increasingly difficult. 
Thus, in February, 1947, he writes: ** As I lie in bed, only getting 
up twice a day, I feel that I shall never walk about again. The effort 
seems tremendous. My legs sway and my head swims. In bed I 
try to write a little... but my head and eyes do not seem really 
clear." He had reached a stage when he could only write a few 
words at a time between prolonged periods of rest. Yet he resisted 
death with pagan determination. By temperament he was high- 
spirited, intense and excitable. His housekeeper once shrewdly 
observed that he was ** drunk without wine.’’ And Mr. Brooke, in 
an excellent preface, says: ** Denton Welch, more than any writer 
of the last twenty years,-was profoundly and passionately in love 
with life.”’ 

Inevitably, perhaps, his Journals are uneven. The early entries, 
written for the author’s own use, are rather better than the later ones, 
written with half an eye on publication. (It is surely always best to 
have both eyes on publication, or neither.) Nevertheless, it is all 
very interesting, and much of it is very moving. Once again, the 
mixture of naiveté and knowingness is striking ; childish descriptions 
of presents and picnics are juxtaposed with remarkably mature 
observations on life and the world around him. Denton Welch was 
not at peace with himself ; affectionate yet suspicious, adventurous 
yet timid, eccentric yet conventional, sensuous yet puritanical, he 
looked for perfection and could see only flaws in the human heart. 
The best things he wrote were all drawn from the years of his own 
remembered innocence. Mr. Brooke says that Denton Welch liked 
to épater le bourgeois; but it was only because /e bourgeois had 
shocked and startled him. MAURICE CRANSTON. 


7 5 . . 

The Englishman’s Religion 
A Dean's Apology. By C. A. Alington. (Faber. 12s. 6d.) 
Tuts is a very charming book, as anyone familiar with Dr. Alington’s 
other works knew it would be. His style has to perfection the 
effortless informality of a really educated man. But it is also a 
very curious and interesting book, for the Dean in telling of his 
own individual religion has described very well just what the 
intelligent and thoughtful layman in this country believes religion 
to be, though he has done better than almost any layman could, 
because he has more knowledge of the literature, both sacred and 
secular, in which English religious thinking has expressed itself, 
From these pages one could extract a delightful anthology of sacred 
and semi-sacred verse as well as a pleasing bunch of anecdotes 
about eminent divines. 

These are the ornaments of the book both grave and gay, but all 
around and about them is something serious, the real matter of the 
Dean's Apology. And the first and best quality in the Dean’s 
religion is the absence of professionalism. He has very good things 
to say about art and science and much else, but you would collect 
from these pages almost no formal theology. You would not be 
absolutely certain that the Dean knows any theology, but you would 
go further than that ; you would rather hope that he did not. You 
don’t want to think of him as having shaken himself free of the 
forms and formulas, but rather as ever wrestling, half in play, with 
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life and all its mysteries as they come along and well able to cope 
with them. He seems to be of those of whom it was said :— 
’’ Blending their soul’s sublimest needs 
With tasks of every day, 
They went about their greatest deeds 
As noble boys at play.”’ 

I do not know if Dr. Alington would like to be thought of as 
a noble boy (though I can easily do it), but at least it is true, if one 
may judge from his Apology, that he has the art to blend his soul’s 
sublimest need with tasks of every day. The one thing he asserts 
throughout these pages is that Christianity is to be known by its 
works and that its great achievement is to show what a good life is 
and to insist that we must live it. If he never falls into pure Pelagianism 
he comes very near to it, but so do nineteen out of every twenty 
Christians in this country. They all believe with Pelagius, himself 
a Briton, that you can do your duty and be virtuous, if you would 
only try hard enough, and you really must pull yourself together and 
try harder. The orthodox doctrine, of course, is that you can do 
no good thing without the grace of God. It is significant that the 
word ** grace *’ never occurs in this book (at least I think not), 
and even seems to be carefully avoided where one might expect it. 
But the doctrine of grace is difficult, and when formulated it seldom 
satisfies any but theological minds; so Dr. Alington has done 
well to give it the go-by. It would have cut no ice among those 
laymen to whom the book will strongly appeal. 

It is this appeal which makes the book important. It does not 
pretend to contribute to doctrine or history, though there 
are some vivid (and amusing) sidelights on some notable people, 
but it is calculated to interest the intelligent layman and encourage 
him to take stock of himself and go forward. Very few of the clergy 
can do this for the laity. Dr. Alington has done it. 

The Dean sometimes professes to write as an old man, but he 
certainly has neither the weariness nor the garrulity of old age. 
Some of his chapters are so brief that one wishes them ever so much 
longer. And above all he has a most insistent modesty, although, as 
he looks back on his life, he must have many things to be proud of. 

ADAM Fox, 


For the Practical Fisherman 


An Angler’s Entomology. By J. R. Harris, F.R.E.S. 
Naturalist Series. 25s.) 

Tuts book contains less for the fireside reader than others in the 
New Naturalist Series, and more for the practical man who requires 
a reference-work at the water’s edge. The editorial board is to be 
congratulated that the series shows no sign of conforming to a 
pattern. The author, however, strives too much to cover every 
corner of the field. He gives us such chapters as the ninth, which, 
headed ** Natural enemies and controlling factors,”’ tells little more 
than that the numbers of Ephemeroptera are reduced by various 
predacious animals, droughts, floods and pollution. Having nothing 
fresh to contribute, he could well have stated those facts as baldly 
as they are stated here. Moreover precious space is wasted by repeti- 
tion. Chapter Three, which is a general introduction to the Epheme- 
roptera, could be much shorter, since all the ground is covered again 
in the next seven chapters. The reader, whether he be amateur or 
professional, fisherman or not, will fret at this, and in fretting pay a 
compliment, because Mr. Harris has given a clear, interesting and 
valuable account of what is known about the natural history of 
Ephemeroptera, based largely on his own observations, and it is 
evident that he has more to tell if there were space to tell it. 

The first two chapters give an elementary introduction, which 
those with some knowledge of biology will skip, but others welcome 
warmly. Nine are then devoted to the Ephemeroptera and, after 
them, one each to the stone-flies, caddis-flies and Diptera. In 
Chapter Fifteen the author sets about.the question of anglers’ names 
—some of which are new introductions of his own inventing—with a 
firmness and courage that compel admiration, though how he will 
fare in the fray that will ensue would be rash to prophesy. After a 
chapter on flies as fish see them, the author reverts to entomology, 
discussing the various species from a strictly angling point of view. 
The last chapter is on fly-dressing, and then there are some sixty 
pages of appendices. 

The book also sets out to enable anglers to name their captures 
with no more aid than, perhaps, a hand-lens, and to this end is 
lavishly illustrated with coloured photographs; as in the text, 
Ephemeroptera receive far fuller treatment than any other group. 
Some, plate 1 for example, may be described as good without reserve, 
and nearly all the rest are good judged by present-day standards ; 
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but it is evident that the technique of colour-reproduction has still 
a long way to go. The screen is rather coarse for such delicate 
objects ; the wings often show as shiny surfaces and the tints that 
characterise some species cannot be seen; translucent abdomens 
appear white; and the colours of a few species, Baetis rhodani 
(plate 14) being a notable example, are not right. The important 
question, however, is: Will they enable a reader to name his catches 
in the field ? Itisa pity that the book appeared late in the year so 
that this could not be put to the test before review, but the reviewer s 
opinion is that, taken in conjunction with the full descriptions in 
appendix C, they will. The book is therefore strongly recommended 
to any angler who is interested in what is flying about while he is 
fishing ; non-angling naturalists specially interested in Ephemerop- 
tera must have it too. 

Those who are not used to keys will find appendix B a little con- 
fusing at first. But the beginner who bears in mind that the keys 
themselves have not been made as straightforward as they might 
have been and persists should get the right answers. Before the 
book is reprinted, it is to be hoped that the index will be made more 


complete and the captions of plate 2 checked. T. T. MACAN. 
Fiction 
East of Eden. By John Steinbeck. (Heinemann. 15s.) 
Young Men Waiting. By Chapman Mortimer. (Cresset Press. 
12s. 6d.) 
An Epitaph for Love. By Howard Clewes. (Macmillan. Ils. 6d.) 
The Boy Who Saw Tomorrow. By Ian Niall. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 


Never, | think, a writer who has let imagination get the better of his 
considerable powers of contrivance, Mr. Steinbeck has yet deserved 
serious attention here as a representative American novelist. Dos 
Passos, Hemingway, Faulkner, Steinbeck—for some time now those 
have been the accepted older names. And no doubt all in this respect 
is entirely as it should be. Only what in the name of reason and 
courtesy does one say about East of Eden, Mr. Steinbeck’s latest 
novel? I have not the least doubt that it will be hugely, dizzily 
successful and even in some degree merit success, but at the same 
time it seems to me a quite shockingly crude, meretricious and 
trumped-up piece of work. 

Of Cathy Ames, the leading lady in Mr. Steinbeck’s luscious drama 
of good and evil, the wrapper tells us that she is ** probably the most 
vile and wicked character to appear in any of his novels.’’ This I 
can believe. Murderess several times over (Cathy made a start as 
a demure schoolgirl by roasting both her parents alive), specially 
handy at arson and poison but an unsuccessful assassin by other 
means on quite a number of occasions, prostitute, thief, brothel- 
keeper, blackmailer, informer, corrupter of moderately clean American 
minds and bodies, and—until she became stout and arthritic—a 
dazzling blonde into the bargain, the lady clearly knocked Messalina 
into a cocked hat. The only trouble that I can see is that Cathy has 
no qualities, no recognisable attributes of mind or character, and 
infact bears no resemblance to a human being at all. It fell to her, 
Mr. Steinbeck so contrives, to marry a man named Adam, a throw- 
back to the scheme of things before the Fall and as starkly and 
inhumanly virtuous as Cathy was wicked. And from their brief 
union in the American garden of Salinas, in northern California, 
came twins in the vaguely symbolical shape of Cain and Abel, over 
whom watched a Chinese servant of infinite Chinese wisdom and 
compassion. There is scarcely a word of this long, fluent and 
industrious novel in verbal technicolour that I could believe. The 
story-telling energy is there, I admit, but the dramatic passages 
seem to me preposterous, the philosophising a tissue of platitude and 
tinse! rhetoric. In spite of the unmistakably serious purpose of 
Mr. Steinbeck’s conjuration of episodes of his family-history in 
northern California, almost the only thing to be said in favour of 
the whole rich and absurd farrago is that one does go on turning the 
pages in order to find out what happens next. | 

I found it little easier, I fear, to believe in Young Men Waiting, a 
third novel by an author who has had rather outsize bouquets thrown 
at his feet and was awarded the James Tait Black Memorial Prize 
last year. Not that there isa great deal to believe or disbelieve in this 
random and tenuous story of three young men in a Montparnasse 
café and an innocent fourth who, with scarcely so much as a blink 
of the eyelids, played havoc with their lives. The mere presence of 
this stranger with a dog among them vastly upset Bull, Paco and 
O'Connell, each an artist of some sort, precipitated a mute quarrel 
between two of them and led one to bang his head against a wall 
and expire and the other to cut his veins with a razor. I was willing 
enough to be persuaded, but clearly all here is in the telling, which 
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is curiously thin, dry, trivial and inarticulate. It is possible to read 
all kinds of considered aesthetic motive into this dumbness of style, 
but one may as easily be wrong as right and no attribution of motive 
would give the book a satisfactory illusion of life or truth. 

Mr. Howard Clewes in An Epitaph for Love promises more than a 
brisk middlebrow professionalism can run to. A _ professional 
novelist for hero always suggests the drying up of impulse and always 
depresses my spirits, but a further slice of life in the shape of a heart- 
to-heart talk between novelist and publisher makes matters a lot 
worse. There is no real reason, as it happens, why Harry Lucas 
should be a writer at all. Living in Italy, where he had fought with 
the partisans towards the end of the war, he learned that oil had 
been discovered in the Po valley. The next thing was that he found 
himself in Florence in the midst of an international oil conference, 
the Italian elections, violent Communist disturbances, and the guilty 
amorous secrets of his past. Had Nina Castiglioni, with whom it 
had taken him about two minutes to fall recklessly in love, been a 
traitor or not? She was waiting fo: him, in the guise of a chamber- 
maid, in the British Consulate, and truth will out. The earlier 
Italian pictures are pleasant and unaffected, there are later moments 
of excitement, but the story is rather clumsily put together. 

By comparison with these three other novels, Mr. Niall’s The Boy Who 
Saw Tomorrow has a particularly refreshing simplicity, directness and 
veracity of manner. The theme is both slight and odd. At the age 
of five, Jimmie, a village carpenter’s son, had a vision of a witless 
old man drowning himself in a pond. The thing did, in fact, happen 
next day. Was Jimmie mentally sick or abnormal? Not a bit of 
it, apparently ; like his great-grandfather, he merely saw the future. 
At the age of ten he had a similar vision of his father’s workshop 
gutted by fire, and was the means of his father being put on trial for 
arson. Moved to a small industrial town, he saw a chimney-pot 
fall on a baby’s pram, and was then a passenger in a crowded Cup-tie 
charabanc which he had likewise seen hurtling to destruction. A 
plain and vigorous narrative, free from theorising about time and 
the rest, enlivened in the early chapters by some happy bucolic 
passages, The Boy Who Saw Tomorrow has not quite enough 
realistic substance to hold the readei’s interest at what might be 
thought a requisite level of seriousness. R. D. CHARQUES. 


Middle-East Background 


The Arabs and the West. By Clare Hollingworth. (Methuen. 21s.) 


Miss HOLLINGWORTH spent most of the years 1940-1950 as a news- 
paper-correspondent in the Middle East, and has travelled widely 
in the area. Her book is designed, she says, to supply the basic 
facts and the general background which the ordinary reader would 
need in any attempt to appreciate the complexities of the Middle 
East as generally understood, omitting Persia and Turkey, but 
including Libya and the Arabian peninsula. Rather more than a 
third of the book is given up to developments between the end of 
the Second World War and the outbreak of hostilities in Palestine. 
This is followed by a brief but vividly written account of the Palestine 
problem and the events leading up to the war of 1948, of which Miss 
Hollingworth evidently had close personal experience. A final 
section deals with the aftermath of that war and certain special 
problems of the area such as the Communist danger and the indus- 
trialisation of Egypt. It includes, however, an interesting appreciation 
of the military strength of the various Arab countries. An epilogue 
continues the story up to August last. 

Miss Hollingworth makes two points with great force. She asserts 
that the importance of the Palestine war has been much under- 
estimated outside the Arab world, and that ** Israel remains the 
greatest obstacle to Arab co-operation with the West.’’ She is 
firmly of the opinion that social and economic inequalities through- 
out the area are such that there is a serious danger that these States 
may ‘* follow China and the other underprivileged countries into 
the Russian camp ’’; and she quotes with apparent approval some 
words written of Egypt early in 1950: ‘* What is perhaps most 
disturbing of all is the reversion to Oriental methods of a country 
which has had such close ties for so long with the West.’’ 

Miss Hollingworth’s book is generally well informed, and much 
of what she says will be accepted by those who have any knowledge 
of the area. But the book assumes too much knowledge for the 
beginner, who for instance will certainly want to know more about 
the Middle East Supply Centre, will need to be told the difference 
between a Shiah and a Sunni, and may well be confused by Miss 
Hollingworth’s chronology of the events immediately preceding the 
Palestine war. On the other hand the specialist will find much of it 
superficial ; some of her judgements are sweeping, and the book 
shows signs of having been hastily written. 

BICKHAM Sweet-Escott. 
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THE 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


ANGLO-DUTCH PLANTATIONS 
OF JAVA 


MR. G. C. DENHAM’S STATEMENT 





THE forty-second annual general meeting of 
The Anglo-Dutch Plantations of Java, Ltd., 
was held on November 25th in London, Mr. 
G. C. Denham, C.LE., C.B.E. (chairman and 
managing director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 

Of the problems which confront us _ per- 
haps the most immediate one is security. We 
have suffered probably more than any other 
company in Java from lack of security. Not 
only have our staff suffered but the company 
has also suffered materially from this lack of 
security, which prevents proper supervision 
in the gardens with resultant loss of crop. 

The Government realises only too well its 
difficulties and is dealing with the whole prob- 
lem steadily and methodically. The task is 
indeed a vast one and I fear that it will téke 
another two or three years to restore security 
in Indonesia to enable every man to go about 
his lawful business without fear. 

Despite the heavy and inevitable rehabili- 
tation expenditure, the results for 1951 show 
that the company was working on a profit- 
making basis and I am glad to say that we 
shall be allowed to make profit remittances. 
It is, however, problematic whether we shall 
be able to do so in the future so long as we 
carry an overdraft in Java. Should such action 
be taken by the Government then the over- 
draft in Java must be liquidated, and the only 
way by which this can be done is by making 
the most use of fiscal depreciation. 


PROFITS MULCTED BY TAXATION 

At first appearances we seem to have had 
a most successful year; in fact, our trading 
profit of £968,267 is an all-time record. This. 
however, is heavily mulcted by taxation and 
by the necessity to provide £313,283 for obso- 
lescence and renewals (“free fiscal deprecia- 
tion”), together with the normal charge of 
£274,571 for depreciation and writings off of 
the fixed assets. Indonesian tax amounts to 
£229.024 and the United Kingdom tax to 
£50,000. There is ag exchange profit of 
£30.769 to be added, sO that the final result 
for the year shows a net balance available of 
£16.036. To this figure is added £167,426 
brought forward from 1950, making a total 
credit in the profit and loss account of 
£183,462. As will be seen, the net result for 
the year hardly justifies the payment of a 
dividend. I feel, however, most strongly that 
despite the somewhat sombre picture I have 
had to paint and the present difficult situa- 
tion, our stock-hoiders should get some small 
reward for their long-term patience. We 
have decided to make an interim dividend 
distribution of 3 per cent., less tax, in respect 
of the year 1952. It is unlikely that there will 
be any further distribution. 


I cannot pretend that future prospects are 
good, and it will be a hard struggle to make 
both ends meet. The fall in the price of 
rubber has very materially altered the position 
and blighted the whole outlook. Our present 
policy is to effect every possible economy, 
and at the same time to preserve in as good 
condition as possible the still fine assets 
which we own. It may truthfully be said 
that our future lies in the hands of the 
Government of Indonesia, and that our future 
prosperity will be a reflection of its success- 
ful administration. 

The report was adopted. 
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ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED 


RECORD EXPORTS 


LOWER PRICES GREATER SALES 
BETTER PRODUCTS 





tHe Annual General Meeting of Rootes 
Motors Limited will be held on December 
16th in London. 

The products of the Rootes Group are 
Humber, Hillman and Sunbeam-Talbot cars 
and Commer, Karrier, Tilling-Stevens and 
Vulcan Commercial Vehicles. 

The following is an extract from the State- 
ment circulated by the Chairman, Sir William 
Rootes, K.B.E 

Ihe accounts for the year ended 31st July 
last show the Group Trading Profits at 
£3,425,697. These results show a slight fall 
when compared with the Profits of last vear 
at £3,473,873 faxation absorbs £2,270,118 
including £262.530 for Excess Profits Levy. 
The Net Trading Profit for the year after 
faxation is £1,155.579 against £1,403,948 last 
year. Your Board proposes to pay again a 
Dividend on the Ordinary Shares for the year 
of 325 per cent. per annum. 

Referring to the question of Taxation, Sir 
William Rootes said: No progessive business 
enterprise can reconcile itself to a state of 
affairs which demands that out of its earn- 
ings no less than 66 per cent. has to be handed 
over in direct tax alone, apart from its many 
other burdens. Assuming the same level of 
profits and the continuation of the present 
levels of taxation, the tax appropriation next 
year would increase to 71 per cent. I am 
conscious of the necessity of providing the 
Exchequer with funds for major -national 
issues such as rearmament and a sound social 
service, but I am not overstating the present 
trend when I say that, if current rates of 
taxation continue, industrial enterprise will 
lose vitality, and employment and _ national 
prosperity will decline. 

Apart from the purely material side, there 
is also the human aspect. The country has 
loyally borne frustration and high taxation 
as the bitter fruits of war; the time has now 
come. however, when greater freedom and 
greater incentives are necessary if enterprise 
is to be allowed its proper scope. 

GROUP’S OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 

1 am glad to report that our export turn- 
over for the last financial year was a record. 
This is a noteworthy achievement and, in 
spite of the now well-publicised restrictions 
in exports, I believe that the solid organisa- 
tion and ground work on which our overseas 
business has been built will stand us in good 
stead in the more trying times abead. 

1 feel I should refer particularly to the 
progress of our exports to Canada and the 
U.S.A. These are relatively new markets 
for British vehicles. In spite of the many diffi- 
culties, we are making continuous progress 
and have every reason to believe we have a 
permanent future in that great Continent. 

Our industry holds the proud position of 
being the country’s greatest individual expor- 
ter. There is hope of improved material sup- 
plies, and this will allow us to increase output. 
Our ambition will be to help build our 
exports to even higher levels. 

The all-important problem that confronts 
us, our industry, and indeed, the nation as a 
whole, is whether or not we can adjust our- 
selves to the highly competitive position that 
is becoming more and more evident both at 
home and overseas. This in short means 
making better and better products available 
at lower and lower prices to more and more 
people. The Government must show greater 
initiative in adapting itself to the new world 
conditions, which means that the nation cannot 
sell unless it buys. We have outlived the period 
of restrictive economy; it now undermines the 
foundations of our international trade. 


~~] 
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EASTWOODS LIMITED 
HEAVY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 





THE thirty-second annual general meeting of 
Eastwoods, Ltd., was held on November 20th 
in London. 

Mr. George W. A. Miller, F.C.LS. (chair- 
man and managing director), in the course of 
his speech, said: The consolidated balance- 
sheet of Eastw oods and its subsidiaries showed 
the written down value of fixed assets last 
year amounting to £1,786,000, to which we 
have added during the year £359,000 in capital 
development. 

Current assets include  stock-in-trade 
£881,000 and debtors £902,000. These two 
items show substantial increases reflecting the 
overall expansion of the business. 

The development expenditure is already 
producing valuable results beyond all earlier 
expectations, and the current assets are 
actually £336,000 higher at a_ total of 
£1,877.000. The balance-sheet shows total 
assets £3,852,000, which easily exceeds any 
earlier figure in the history of the Eastwoods’ 
group, and is no less than £525,000 higher 
than last year, 


_ RESERVES STRENGTHENED 

Share capital and capital reserves are un- 
altered at £1,950,000. The general reserve has 
been increased to £350,000 by a further 
transfer of £50,000 out of the profits of this 
year, and revenue reserves and surplus now 
total £513,000, 

The tax equalisation account stands at 
£100,000, having been augmented this year 
by £15,000 in respect of initial allowances 
carried forward, plus a further £15,000 from 
taxation provided in previous years but now 
found to be in excess of requirements. Quite 
apart from, and additional to, the amount of 
£149,000 set aside to meet current taxation 
liabilities the joint reserves for taxes now 
total £273,000. 

In view of our widening sphere of activities 
and the general expansion of the business as 
a whole, current liabilities and miscellaneous 
provisions are much higher with a total of 
£948,000 against £606,000. 

‘We usually supply a diagram showing what 
happens to the money received from every 
pounds-worth of goods made, sold and 
delivered by your group for the year ended 
March 3lst, 1952. 

The diagram can be best described as 
follows:— 


WHERE THE MONEY GOES 
Per 20s. of sales turnover 





S. 
Manufacturing materials, transport, 
repairs, and spares, supplies and 
services, local rates, insurances, 
and general expenses... ... ... 12 3 
Employees’ wages, salaries, and 
other benefits aa ce 
Taxation on profits of the year oe ee 
Depreciation and amortisation 0 ill 
Re-invested in the business... ... 0 6 
Dividends on Preference and 
Ordinary stock S & 
20 0 





When the figures of production and sales 
for the post-war years are compared it will 
be seen how persistently our efforts in sup- 
port of rearmament, housing, and exports 
have resulted in turning out essential materials 
in larger quantity, better variety, and im- 
proved quality in parallel with the avowed 
policy of expansion and mechanisation. 

Old layouts have been reorganised, old 
processes abandoned, works rebuilt and ex- 
tended, and indeed there is hardly a single 
direction in which one could not say that 
these influences are at work throughout the 
organisation and that present successes are 
the combined result of all those efforts. 

The report was adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Hope is again the dominant factor in invest- 
ment markets, although it has not yet 
developed into anything approaching real 
confidence. The assembling of the Com- 
monwealth Conference was bound to pro- 
voke some fresh thinking about the pound’s 
problems—and the long-expected move to 
convertibility—and, to judge from the 
behaviour of prices, most people feel that 
something really constructive may emerge. 
I think it will, but it can scarcely be more 
than an agreed programme, which must 
await execution, at least so far as convert- 
ibility is concerned, until really practical 
co-operation, not to mention some form ol 
financial underwriting, is assured from the 
United States. All that can be expected is 
that the conference will carry us one more 
stage further on the path to freer world 
trade and exchanges. The price of gold”? 
Doubtless, Mr. Havenga will put the case 
for a higher gold price as forcefully as ever, 
and he may even succeed in getting the 
support of Britain and the rest of the 
Commonwealth family. But I cannot see 
the United States falling in just yet with this 
proposal. The U.S. Treasury is still too 
scared about inflation. Is it too soon, then, 
to buy gold shares? It may be, but at 
present prices there are good opportunities 
for the speculative investor who is willing 
to hold. For the rest of markets | am 
prepared to see a further gradual strength- 
ening of gilt-edged prices and that should 
help to keep industrial equities reasonably 
firm. As expected, there has been a note- 
worthy advance in Japanese bonds, and even 
at the substantially higher levels profit- 
taking by short-term speculators has been 
well matched by more solid buying. Eventu- 
ally, Japanese bonds should settle down at 
even higher prices, but one must now be 
prepared for pauses and occasional setbacks. 


Eastwoods Capital Needs 

Under its dynamic chairman, Mr. George 
Miller, Eastwoods Ltd., the brick, cement, 
tile and concrete products manufacturers, 
go from strength to strength. For the year 
to March 3lst trading profits have reached 
a new record at £691,369, against £454,613, 
and earnings on the Ordinary capital work 
out at nearly 35 per cent. against the 15 per 
cent. dividend rate. The group achieved 
higher outputs at all its various manufac- 
turing points, while the building materials 
distribution business expanded  satisfac- 
torily and the coal-merchanting interests 
were further extended. The higher earnings 
were thus based on record turnover, which 
itself reflects the benefits of the policy 


pursued over a long number of years of 


expanding and modernising the group's 
plant and equipment. The extent of the 
Eastwoods group post-war recovery may be 
gauged from the fact that, taking 1938 as 
100, output of ballast has now been raised 
to an index of 431, cement output to 200, 
production of tiles to 134 and of bricks to 


147. Mr. Miller takes an optimistic view of 


the outlook, based partly on a conviction 
that any recession in the export markets is 
likely to be offset by further expansion in 
domestic activity. At the same time, he 
reminds shareholders that under the pressure 
of increased work the group's cash position 
has undergone a substantial change. Cash 





in hand has been run down to £84,000 and 
bank overdraft, which at March 3lst stood 
at £63,000, has subsequently increased. 
When it is recalled that over the past six 
years this group has financed a re-develop- 
ment programme, costing over £1,500,000 
entirely out of ploughed-back earnings, 
there can be no surprise that the time has 
now been reached when new financing 
arrangements must be expected. Fortu- 
nately, with its £1 Ordinary shares quoted 
around 45s. 3d. the company is in a position 
to raise a substantial sum by a ** rights ”” 
issue On attractive terms. Meantime, the £1 
Ordinary units, yielding 64 per cent. on a 
well-covered 15 per cent. dividend, are in 
my view a sound and progressive holding. 
It may pay, however, to wait a little while 
before making a fresh purchase until the 
new financing plan comes along. 


Crompton Parkinson Capital 
The increase of nearly £220,000 to 
£1,660,040 in the trading surplus of Cromp- 


ton Parkinson, the electrical engineers, for - 


the year to June 30th is a striking achieve- 
ment in face of keener competition, especi- 
ally in overseas markets, and a further rise 
in costs. In his statement Mr. Albert 
Parkinson points out that a_ tendency 
towards lower profit margins was offset by 
record production and sales, although the 
change from sellers’ to buyers’ markets 
affected the demand for some of the group’s 
lighter products during the latter part of the 
financial year. Stockholders will be re- 
assured by Mr. Parkinson’s intimation 
that for the majority of the group’s products 
demand is still in excess of productive 
capacity. The consolidated balance-sheet 
clearly reflects the pressure of increased 
business on liquid resources. Stock in 
trade and work in progress have risen over 
£2 million to a new peak of £7,218,486, and 
debtors and prepayments are over £500,000 
up at the formidable figure of £4,323,914. 
These changes, together with the further 
growth of fixed assets and trade investments, 
have made it necessary for the group to have 
recourse to bank overdrafts and acceptance 
credits, which now amount to £2,786,200. 
Such a position in the case of most com- 
panies would indicate the likelihood of early 
new financing to replace part at least of this 
substantial temporary indebtedness by per- 
manent capital. The Crompton Parkinson 
directors still adhere to their view, however, 
that it is undesirable to raise such capital in 
this country at present, so long as the basic 
material supply and prices continue to 
fluctuate. 

** It is difficult,’’ they say, ‘* to attempt 
to prophesy how the levels of turnover, 
stock in trade and work in progress will move 
in the coming year.’” Crompton Parkinson 
5s. Ordinary units now stand around 9s., 
at which they are yielding just over 6 per 
cent. on a well-covered dividend. Although 
I think it will be well to keep in mind the 
possibility of new Ordinary share financing 
I think the units should not be sold. 


Banking in Scotland 
- Outstanding in the latest balance-sheet 
of the Commercial Bank of Scotland, dated 
October 25th, is a sharp fall in loans and 
advances. Whereas in the preceding year 
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this item rose by about £8 million to just 
under £32 million it has now contracted by 
nearly £5,500,000. This movement is, of 
course, in line with the general trend of 
bank advances and is flanked by a still 
further increase in this bank’s liquid ratio. 
What may be termed ** quick *’ assets are 
up by £8 million to over £58 million, and 
they now represent no less than 48 per cent. 
of deposits and 43 per cent. if one adds in the 
bank’s note circulation. The holding of 
British Government securities has fallen by 
nearly £3 million to just under £50 million, 
and it is worth noticing that this bank has 
adopted the formula of several of the big 
clearing banks by indicating the market 
value at the balance-sheet date. In the books 
the figure is taken at or under cost and below 
redemption price, whereas the market value 
was just under £47 million. There was thus 
a discrepancy of about £3 million, which is 
amply covered by the bank’s published 
reserves, to say nothing of its inner reserves. 
Higher costs are reflected in a fall in the net 
profit for the second successive year at 
£379,789, against £402,454. This figure is 
struck, as usual, after all expenses, pro- 
vision for bad and doubtful debts, contin- 
gencies, taxation and writing down the cost 
of property. For the sixth successive year 
the dividend on the ** A’ £1 shares (6s. 
paid) is maintained at 15 per cent., and the 
** B’’ £1 fully-paid shares again get their 
maximum 10 per cent. The ** A ’’ shares 
have latterly fallen a shilling or so and at 
the current level of 18s. 9d. are yielding just 
under 5 per cent. They are a sound banking 
investment. 


Barclays (D.C. & O.) Progress 

Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas) continues to establish new peaks 
of earning power. For the year to Sep- 
tember 30th this bank's net profit, after tax, 
has risen from £769,581 to £879,888. A 
year ago the bank raised its authorised 
capital from £10 million to £15 million to 
bring the capital into line with the increas- 
ing liabilities arising from the continued 
expansion of business. The issued capital 
was increased by £5,655,375, which was 
distributed as a free bonus to the **A’’ 
shareholders, in the proportion of one-for- 
four. In addition, a call of £1 a share on the 
£5 ** B’’ shares, all of which are held by 
Barclays Bank, was made, and produced 
£500,000 of new money. With a final of 
4 per cent. the total distribution on the larger 
capital is now being brought up to 8 per 
cent., as a year ago. This involves £389,629, 
against £299,102, but the higher rate is still 
covered by a substantial margin of earnings. 
The transfer to reserve fund is increased 
from £250,000 to £300,000, while £175,000 
goes to premises reserve account, whereas 
at this time last year £200,000 was applied 
in writing down the investment in Barclays 
Overseas Development Corporation. These 
figures seem to me to underline the growth 
possibilities of Barclays (D.C. & O.) £1 
** A ’’’ shares, whose merits I have often 
emphasised in these notes. They are now 
quoted around 33s. 6d., at which they 
return only about 3} per cent. Investors 
have the advantage, however, that the net 
U.K. rate of tax deductible from the divi- 
dend is only 6s. 4d. in the pound. [I still 
regard these shares as well worth holding. 
The bank has already built up a position of 
great strength and has alert and progressive 
management. 
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RHODESIAN ANGLO AMERICAN LIMITED 





ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
30th JUNE, 1952 





ACCOUNTS 






s 
The Profit for the year to 50th June, 1952, after charging all expenses was eee 4,017,7 
Taxation payable was estima at oe eeeee ‘ pe 
(the Company's iz 2€ consists mainly of div iden it of profits on which Northern Rbodesian 





Income Tax has already been paid). 








Profits unappropriated at 30th June, 1951, were........cccccecceeeeeeereeeeerene 
Making a total available of....... eevee 

An Interim Dividend of 1/3d. paid on minted to . 

The Directors recommend the paymen of 5,- absorbing 





Leaving profits unappropriated amounting t 


INVESTMENTS IN SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


RHOKANA CORPORATION LIMITED (Year ended 30th dune, 1982) 








idings of KRhedesian — American | ted were increased pur 8 f a further 
7 ! t k to £1,255,123 Ordinary Sto and £24,762 “A” Stock, caline 52.39 i the tutal 
Ordinary and “ A” Stock in issue 
oe ae n, including an exceptional profit £400,000 £ 


Accounts—The net protit for the year, 
4 etion of normal stocks, w ° ° . . 7,860,922 
.395 for the preceding year) whi h the Directors have dealt with as 

















Appropriations to: £ 
Preference Share Redemption Fund oo 
ve ‘ 1 860.000 
i rve (in respect of the except ul profit referred to above) 400,000 
Preference Dividends soncasecae o0esesee ‘ ee : 62,484 
Ordinary Dividends 
ore’ 10/- per £1 Stock Unit eece ° 1,250,001 
Final—35/- per £1 Stock Unit.. : ° oe ° ; 003 — 
—————e 7,994 988 
reducing Unappropriated Profits from £498,415 to £454,549, ie., by £34,006 
— 
Copper Production—Total saleable output for the 3 was 82,764 long tons (against ) long tons in 
the previ jous year) of which 25,854 tons (5,314) were in rm ter — au 1 St ns (68,865) in 
‘opper The increase was h h i by running of copper in 
ed in the previous year, ami! the output of tee Goeeee t fre um the Smelter was 
g tons the previons year rhe total Smelter output dur ng the year 





production for account of Nchange Consolidated Copper Mines Limited, was 136,074 long tons as ag 
123,146 long tons for the previous year. 

Production in all departments was adversely a ted 
nevertheless set a new record. 


shortages, but the total Smelter production 
























Cobalt Prod action —1,698 short tons of cobalt all t tons of cobalt were produced during 
the year as against 1,978 short tons of alloy « i halt during the preceding year 

The Electrolytic Cobalt Refinery was complet ut rational difhculties delayed production 
and the tirst electrolytic metal was oot railed for shipment until September, 1952 

Copper Price—The American f.a.s. Export price for Electrolytic Copper from July l May, 1952, 
femained at 27 cents per Ib. Towards the end of May the price moved upwards and during Jon ranged 
between 30 and : n The price receivable by the Company from the Ministry of Mate 
thre aghout the year be based on the monthly average of the American price, appliec d to del nt 
later. The wide price Auctuations in June in the official! American quotation, however, led to a special price 
being negotiated with the Ministry for that month to apply to September deliveries; special 5 were later 
agreed with the Ministry for subsequent m« 

Coal Supplies—Coal deliveries again failed by a large margin to reach the level of r rements and the 
burning of wood in place of coal continues ov an even more extensive scale than hithert« 


NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED COPPER MINES LIMITED (Year ended 31st March, 1952) 














Capital— —The Company's hol it ngs 6 in unchanged at £1,490,581 representing 21.294 f the Stock in 
fasue he Company's interest, direct through Rbokana, in the Nehanga capital remains unchanged at 
38.921 

£ 
Accounts—The net profit for the rear, after taxation, including an exceptional profit £750,000 
gr or n of normal stocks, was coeeenawnee ‘ 6,255,600 
3,112,917 for the preceding year) which the Directors have dealt with as follows:— 
General Reserve . . ee 6 sen 000s ceensesee 2.000.000 
Bales Equalisation Reserve (in respect of eptio i t referred to above) 750,000 
Dividend of 10/- per £1 Stock Unit Sok0ueeveeercecenbkéeseneaeness 500,000 
———— 6,250,000 


tncreasing Unappropriated Profits from £104,516 to £ 





pper during the year to 
Plant extensions which are planned to 
mpleted during the early part of 1953. 


ion of Blister and Electrolvtic ¢ 
4,550 long tons the previous year 
annum are expected to be « 





Copper Production —Pr: 
was 65,516 long tons agai 
production to 108,000 long tons per 





RHODESIA COPPER REFINERIES LIMITED (Year to 30th June, 1952) 





Capital —f lesian Anglo American Limited has no direct holding in the Refinery Company though it 
controls the latter indirectly through Rhokana and Its indirect interest remains at 45.658 of the 
Ordinary Stock. 

The net profit, after taxation, for the year ar 1 te 5,578, against £82.77 r the preceding 





Accoants—' 












year After priating £25,300 to the Preference Share Rec pti Fund and paying Preferer Dividends 
e unting t rt of £37,337 were carried forward, against £40,288 brought forward from the previous 
ar. 
Production—-The production of Electr tic Copper for the year was 102,269 long tons t 71 long 
tons for the previous year 
E: jons—Owing to delays in the arrival of equipment yw expected that the « 
produc of vertically cast copper will be in of tion unt f 1953. When the 
plant is in —- the available capacity of the EBlectrolyti 1, it is anticipated 
the whole of the 1 fuction from Rhokana Nehanga to be erted into electrulyt hay 
6ubstantial prop enti um will be vertically cast in special high ality shapes 


OTHER INVESTMENTS 











MUFULIRA — MINES — The Company's direct interest in Mui r t 
through Rhokana g, remained unchanged during the year 
During the re the Company received the fol lends from Mufulira 
Second Seieeta Dividenc for year to 30th 4 1. per £1 shar 
Fir 1 for year to S0t 
Interin vidend for year t 
A fina idend o s. Sd. 5 1952, re ¢ € he Mu a 
oard in October, 1952, will appear in the Accounts for the irrent fir ar 








THE RHODESIA a ant, DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED—The Company's } 
snes ws hanged at Accounts for eo year ist December, 1051, show a pre 
€ 3,609,436 ¢ tor 1950) ut of which dividends totalling per é anit wer 





20PIES OF THE FULL ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS OF = COMPANY AND OF THE 
OPERATING SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES MAY BE OBTAINED FROM BEAD OFFILE, KITWE, 
OR Fl0M THE TRANSFER OFFILES AT 44, MAIN STREET, JOHANNESBURG. AND 11, OLD JEWRY, 
LJIu0d4, E. 
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Classified advertisements must be pepaid. 
3/- per line. Line averages 32 letters. 
Mini mum 2 line s. Box No. JI /- extra 


PERSONAL 


GENUINE ae of Your 
Nativity. Send — date, Time. 


10s. 6d., stamp. — Doveta: Vv. Morcan 





* Pairfield,”” Energlyn, Caerphiily, Glam. 
NCESTORS traced. Crests , veri fied.— 
LAMBERT AND Raccert, Gen ists and 












Record Searchers, 48, Woodhurst Avenue. 
Watford, Herts 
NCESTRY traced experienced mem- 


ber of Society of C 
undertaken in London, 
Sussex, Kent, and elsewhere by 
ment.—Masor Francis, 4 The 
Worthing, Sussex. 

NIMALS HAVE NO 

and in France laws are inadequate to 
Protect them. Help us rescue the aban- 
doned and ill-treated Please join the 
League for nmch / Welfare.— 
Hon. APPEALS gg n ritt. 
Room . Vauxhall 
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an aid to figure sketching. Details to 
major applicant BCM /Patetre, Dept. 
S.P., Mono Hous e, London, W.C.1. 


K. CHESTERTON A 

@ published long poem 
drawings will be published in the * 
Herald’ enlarged Christmas 
December 5th. Order now from new 
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67, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Price 43d. 
ing postage. 
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IGSAW PUZZLES loaned anywhere in 

U.K. by post. Monthly or period terms. 
—Dovctas Jicsaw Liprary (S), Wilmslow, 
Manchester. 

OSS OF HAIR.—Partial or complete, can 

be completely god Speciality of 
ladies’ and gen ntlemen’s 
ings. Pull ran f 
facilitate selecti Excl 
ship.—M Masser Ltp., 9, 
London, W.C.2. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. Best Gift 
—a Camera—brings lasting pleasure. 
Models 34s. to £134. Home Cin n- 
largers, Accessories, Binoculars.—WALLACE 
Heaton, Lrp., 127, New Bond St., W.1. 
T OOKS are the best gift for Children. 
Send to the CuxrItpren’s Booxsuop, 
Oxford, for special Christ- 





22, Broad St., 

mas catalogue. 
HRISTMAS CARDS that are different ! 
/ Original wood engravings and colour 

prints, &c.—Tre Cocktanps Press, Burford, 

Oxt rd. Approval post free U.K Prices 

from 3d 

\OTSWOLD — bf 
giving. Ib. bottle 


health- 
delivered 
Pontlarge 


Deli ious 
“5 21s 
Vv J. R 
Gustiewian 
] ECORATIVE MAPS. Genuine old 
coloured maps of your own county 
make attractive pictures and original gifts 
From 30s. to Write, stating county, 
th SPECIALISTS S. Baynton- 
Church St., Leatherhead. 
} AND KNITTING Outs. From 10d 
per oz. in 2, 3 and Baby 
wools, Sock wools and Quick Knit. Over 
from fast safe dyes. Guaran- 
teed 100% pure new wool. Send 2id. 
gam with name and address (Blocks) to 
yE 











ic EACON Lrv., 10, Hall Ings, Bradford, 
Yorks, for shades, etc. Satisfaction or 
money refunded, Overseas enquiries 


catered for. Buy direct and save money. 
} ONEY: Delight a friends this 
Xmas with a case of 6, 2-lb. jars of 
this incomparable English Honey. One 
guinea carriage free anywhere U.K., 
C.W.O. Order now to avoid rush.—Donner, 
predy, Banbury 
yAVE 10s. in 








ssQTR TRAIGHT JANE” _ Wringing Mop 
a twist { the wrist and 7s 
wrung. No wet hands No ben ding 
special pail. 2%s. 6 delivered ‘ 
} Jane "’ Mors Lrp., Charlton, S.E.7. 
Yer Scented, Anemones, good 
blooms, 10s., 15s., £1 boxes.—Cowen, 
Poltescoe, Ruan Minor, Helston, Cornwall. 
bf > BLANKETS White with 
coloured borders. Cellophane wrapped 
60 in. x 80 in., a ht 3 lbs. each, 38s. 6d.; 
80 in. x 96 in eight 5 Ibs., each 56s. 
wh ipped edges 85 per cent. 
66 in. x 83 in., weight 3} Ibs., each 
22s. 6d Post 1s. Satisfaction or mone 
) Conway, Ltp. (Dept. 281), 1, 
Stoke Newington Road, London, N. -16. 


SHOPPING BY POST 
ERNIA (RUPTURE) Send p.c. for 
details of the new “ Airlift’ support 

for men and women.—Beastey'’s, Dept. 154, 
4, Cork Street, London, W.1. 

ADIES BLOUSES made to measure from 

4 customers material. High class cut and 
finish Particulars sent IT. Byres & Co., 
Westbury, Wilts 

YEW IRISH LINEN Lengths. 1. Natural 
4% Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 in. each 17s. 6d. 
(b>) 6 yds. x 32 in. each 22s. 2. White. 
s. X 24 in. each 19s. (b) 6 yds. x 
32 in. each 25s. New White Cotton Lengths 
6 yds. x 36 im. each I4s. 6d. Post and 
Packing Is Satisfaction or money back.— 
H. Conway. Lrtp. (Dept. 454), 1, Stoke 
Newington Road, London, N.16. 
wars NYLON, heavy quality. 

36 in. at Js. Ild. per yd. 

Nylon Net, mesh, diamond or 
fishnet, ern. 
36 in. ~ 5s. 6d. 
27 in 4s. 3d. per yd. 
Post oad Packing 1s. 
Angel Trading Co., 155, Pentonville Road, 
London, N.1. 
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Use these 
attractive 
Christmas seals 
on your letters and 
parcels and help to 
| conquer Tubercu- 
losis. Christmas 
| cards are available 
too. 
SEALS 4’- per 100 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
i 6/- per dozen 


| with envelope 


vu 
CY, 


From the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 


“| PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


Tavistock House North - London - W.C.1, 
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THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


FOR BOOKS? 


All new Books availabl. 
day of publication. 
Secondhand and rare 
Book § On everyv subjec Fe 
Stock of over three 
million volumes. 


on 


taken for 
and con- 
and we 


Postal 


Subscriptions 
British, American 
tinental magazines ; 
have a first-class 
Library. 


Foyles Gramophone Records 
Dept. for H.M.V., Columbia, 
Parlophone, Decca and all 
labels. Large stock 
of long-playing records. 


other 


Bin 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


M's 


HUVUAEOUUUAADOU AANA 


Two minutes from 
Tottenham Court Road Station 
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36-37 Steward St 
; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) Id 
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Recommended by 


Ashley Courtenay 
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MARLOW, Bucks. COMPLEAT ANGLER 
I TEI l f London > . 
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SIDMOUTH 


SIDMOUTH 


FUNBRIDGE WEL! 





WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 
OATLANDS PARK HOTEL 
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150 bedrooms 
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TORQUAY 


The English Hote! in the Mediterranean Manner 
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YROFT 


Central h 
A.A., R.A.C 
\ LENEAGLES 


f the Ri SIDENT MANAGES 
HOTEL, Moretonhamp 
; popular West 
fish tennis etc 
wi n own gro Open ¢ year round 
Enquiries will rive the personal afte; 
tion of the Rasivant MANAGER 
( LD COASTGUARDS HOTEL, 
HOLE, PE os I 


restful hotel 


sonal atten 
ANOR HOUSE 
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land's r 
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HOTE 


j he WARMER at 
He Freshwater, Isle 
A country “he ise set amid a lovely 
estate bordering the sea. Log Ss. central 
A.A. and R.A.C. apptd 
e Manacer, Farringford 
Freshwater, I.0.W "Phone: 312 


wooded 


Hotel, 


Post Office, Dec. 23 
London, E.!. Subscription Rate 


Friday, 


Spectator Ltp., 
to any address in the World 


1896. Published by THe 


November 





THE 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


Saturday, 6th December, 1952 


at 2.30 p.m. 


“STABAT MATER” 


(Stanford) 


and 


“KING DAVID” 


(Honegger) 


VICTORIA SLADEN NANCY EVANS 
PETER PEARS ARTHUR COPLEY 


Narrator: MARGARETTA SCOTT 
At the Organ: ARNOLD GREIR 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


Boxes €3 15s., £1 17s. 6d.; Stalls 10s. 6d. and 
7s. 6d.; Arena 6s. 6d. and 5Ss.; Balcony 
(reserved) 4s. 6d., (unreserved) 3s. L$ 
Orchestra 2s. 6d.; Gallery Promenade 2s, 
Tickets from ROYA! AIBERT HALL 
(Kensington 8212) and usual Agents. 





99 Gower St., 
Der annum. 


at its Offices, 
35s 
1952. 
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